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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Tue fashions are now at that point when the winter 

costume is giving place to the spring costume, and when 
each prevails in turn according to the weather. Winter 
dresses are appropriate for one day, lighter styles will be 
more fitting for another. During the whole of March 
the costumes of the last two months may occasionally be 
followed; but there are still new styles which may, and 
will, no doubt, be adopted by many of our fair -readers. 
Three of these styles have been engraved for us, and 
will be found, with appropriate head-dresses, on the 
opposite page. 
- Fig. 1. An evening or opera dress, composed of a 
rich blue striped gros de Tours tunique, trimmed all 
round with a bouillonnée trimming of white crépe, 
attached at distances with a small blue narrow strap, 
the front of the dress being composed of a series of 
broad guagings, edged at the bottom with a narrow 
volant of the same ; the body low, and formed d point, 
round the top of which is worn a double cape, rounded 
at the back but crossing in the front, fastened by a single 
neud ; short sleeves, formed by a double bouillon of 
crépe, in the same style as that round the tunique ; 
dress hat of a rather close shape, of white crépe, the 
exterior froncer decorated tastefully with white lace, and 
low on the ears; a small bouquet of roses without leaves, 
the inside of the brim ornamented with roses, tout mig» 
nonne, and lace. 

Fig. 2. A rich evening dress in an entirely different 
style from the foregoing, composed of a dress of pale 
pink satin d’ Orient, the skirt d traine; round the 
bottom of the skirt is a rich, broad, white lace, put on 
perfectly plain; a robing of lace is placed down the 
front of the yupe, and in the centre of which are volants 
of the same placed sluntways, finished on each side with 
roseates of the same material as the dress. Low body d 
point ; short tight sleeves, the body and sleeves being 
ornamented with lace and roseates to match those on the 
skirt; turban of green velvet; on the left side it has a 
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rich fulling of white blonde, falling rather lower than 
the velvet, and on the right it is decorated with two 
small, drooping, white feathers, Gloves ornamented 
with a neeud of silk cord and tassels. 

Fig. 3. A walking dress. This dress is peculiarly 
suitable for the month of March as it exists in our cli- 
mate. Nothing indeed is more reprehensible than the 
premature assumption of light spring costumes. Rarely, 
in our climate, should spring fashions as such, be adopted 
until April. Dress is a matter to which every lady ought 
to attend, but her taste should be regulated in a measure 
by the climate. This dress, apart from its seasonable- 
ness, is one of unusual elegance. It is composed of a 
myrtle shade of green satin, having robings of black lace 
down the front, the centre being ornamented with lace 
buttons in a serpentine form; mantle in black velvet, 
edged with a rich black fringe, and fastened over the 
chest with Brandenbourg trimmings; small square fal- 
ling collar, edged with a narrow fringe; ermine muff; 
bonnet of pale pink, the form of the brim rather open, 
the edge being slightly turned backward; low at the 
ears, and trimmed on the exterior with lace, and two 
neige feathers shaded pale lilac. 

There are other varieties of fashion for this month, 
some of which we quote from authentic sources. 

Bownetts.—It is impossible to describe all the differ- 
ent kinds, with their various shades and colors. One 
very pretty style is in satin, trimmed round the inside of 
the brim with blonde riches. Another is in green clair 
de lune, rather deep at the ends, and having very little 
trimming at the ears; trimmed with a garland of roses 
Thé; upon the front are small mancinis, composed of 
sprigs of geranium rosé. 

Cars.—A pretty style of morning cap is now being 
made tout simplement, in lace, trimmed with a lace 
posée, plain over the forehead and slightly fulled at the 
ears, ornamented with branches of the misletoe, inter- 
mixed with the lace. The most favorite material for 
morning caps is muslin, trimmed with papillions in 
point de Paris, the plain picce in the front being divided, 
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forming a point. There is also a pretty style of négligé 
coiffure, composed of lace inlet, divided by a fulling of 
lace; a bride of inlet, surrounded with lace, falls on each 
side: this style of cap softens the countenance very much. 
The bonnet Montespan is also a pretty little fantasie ; 
it is formed of plaits superposés in velvet ribbon upon 
the summit of the head, and coques of satin placed side- 
ways. 

Tursans anv Heap-presszs.—Turbans in muslin, 
embroidered with silver will be much worn by our young 
élégantes. The lappets at the side attéched with two 
large roses. We have also remarked several coiffures 
in lace, satin ribbons, and diamonds. A little coiffure 
toseane is very becoming, composed of black lace, within 
the fullings of which are seen coques of scarlet ribbon ; 
also the coiffure Pompadour, formed in an English fold, 
over which is scattered des roses mignonnes half closed. 
The following list of bérets and turbans are those of the 
last fashion :— 

Le Chapel Jean de Paris, embroidered at the sides 
with agraffes of brilliants and clusters of white feathers. 

The Toque Richard Cur de Lion, turning up in the 
front, and gently inclining toward the right over the face, 
where waves three long feathers nearly horizontal ; but 
the palm is given at the present time to the béret Charles 
Quint, and also to 

The Turban Tippoo Saib. This last-named coiffure 
is composed of a long scarf of gold brocade, upon which 
sparkles, in the midst of a rich flowering, a shower of 
rubies ; a long fringe perlée, edged with gold and differ- 
ent colors, terminates the two ends, which reach to the 
shoulders. 1 

The Toque Charles Quint is small, the edges rolled 
in the style of Francis I., and supported on the right 
with an aigrette of feathers, attached by an agraffe of 
precious stones ; the foundation is in velvet, violet pensée. 

Roses pe Cuamure.—This most useful and truly 
elegant wrap, is now being made in cachemires, and les 
tissus de laine; they still retain the same form. We 
cite the following, being the last and newest fashions, 
One in toile de cachemire, trimmed down the fronts and 
round the bottom of the jupe with a broad band of lilac 
plush; the sleeves made large and in the style d Ja 
Marion. Another in foulard, edged with a triple row 
of fringe of a middling width; this is a more favorite 
trimming than lace. And, lastly, one made in poult de 


soie, with facings of satin down the front of the jupe; 


corsage coulissé ; the collar square formed by d revers 
in satin; sleeves a la religieuse, with facings in satin, 
finished at the wrist with manchettes of lace falling over 
the hand. It is necessary with this open style of robe 
de chambre, that an under-dress should be worn in 
batiste, embroidered over the hem with a small wreath, 
and trimmed with a lace posée on the edge of the robe ; 
corsage in inlet and embroidered cambric. We must 
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not omit to mention a style of robe de chambre still more 
negligé, denominated the peignoir blouse ; it is gathered 
round the neck into a small collar, which is covered with 
a bouillon in muslin ; sleeves a la jardiniere, piaited into 
the shoulder. 

Mornine Dresses.—The most favorite style is called 
des redingotes Amazones ; the skirt is ample and long, 
without ornaments of any kind; the sleeves plain, and 
corsage buttoned .close up to the throat, finished by a 
small rounded turn-over collar; a broad velvet ribbon of 
a well-assorted color, is worn in lieu of a cravat. We 
have sometimes seen these dresses trimmed with a triple 
plait down the front of the jupe, others with a double 
reverse plaiting, forming @ tablier. Another style is 
made in poult de soie blue, lined with white gros de 
Naples, the body open a revers to the waist; sleeves d 
la religieuse, with sleeves underneath in embroidered 
cambric, the stomacher fastened by small gold buttons, 
finished with a small Amazonian collar of embroidered 
muslin, trimmed with lace. 

Eventne Dresses.—Dresses are generally made in 
the following style:—For light materials the jupe is 
mostly trimmed with four or five tucks, edged with a 
narrow lace; the body low, and draped from the shoulder 
to the waist; the sleeves are long and tight, encircled 
from the wrists to the shoulder with narrow folds on the 
biais,in muslin, edged with lace, and placed so as nearly 
to touch each other; a ceinture is generally worn with 
this dress composed of ruban de taffetas, having long 
streamers in the front. We must lastly remark that, 
for evening and the theatre, dresses are now being made 
entirely plain, without trimming of any kind; the corsage 
is made tight to the figure; the sleeves large at the top, 
and bouillonnée from the wrist to the elbow; a long 
ceinture, in ruban de taffetas. 

Batt-Dresses.—Decidedly, the most favorite trim- 
mings for ball-dresses are flowers—for instance, Jes roses 
tremetres interspersed with myrtle, forms a very pretty 
attachés for dresses of tarlatane unie ; also wreaths of 
very light kind of leaves, divided by the convolvulus and 
camilla are much worn with the tunic style of dress. 
There is a very pretty échelle pompadour (intended 
for the front of a robe de tulle) made in roses pompons, 
having a very light effect. There is a charming dress 
in white Pekin d raies, lined with satinée in ponceau, 
and open on each side of the jupon ; upon this opening 
is placed a ponceau satin ribbon in a zigzag form attached 
to the dress on each side, allowing of the inside, which is 
white satin, to be seen; this zigzag is terminated at the 
bottom with two pretty bows. 

Cotors.—The prevailing colors for the season are 
grénat, violet, different shades of green, d bois ponceau, 
bleue Marie, and Tourterelle. 

Movucuorns.—The Batiste d’ananas is now all the 
rage in Paris for mouchoirs. 
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THE GIPSY GIRL. 
BY PERCIE H. SELTON. 


Ir was a summer evening. The scene was a rural 
lane in old England, overshadowed by hoary trees, which 
might have dated back to the time of the conqueror. 
As the soft mellow light of sunset streamed betwixt the 
moss-grown trunks of the trees, a young man, attired in 
a shooting jacket, and mounted on a sturdy pony, might 
have been seen slowly pacing down the lane. But 
although there was nothing peculiar in his attire, it 
was not so with his face and air, both of which were 
obviously above the common order. His features, in- 
deed, were singularly handsome. A dark eye, a broad 
forehead, and a fine contour of face were united to a 
frank, good-humored expression of countenance that 
prepossessed the gazer at once in his favor. He jogged 


on for some time listlessly, when suddenly his eye caught 
the glare of a gipsy fire through the woods. 

“Ha,” he said, “are these pilferers again about? I 
will have them driven off this very night. The villains! 
Our house has suffered enough by them.” 

“Shall I tell your fortune, good sir?”’ said a clear, 
soli- 


silvery voice, suddenly interrupting the muttered 
loquy of the speaker. 

The young man had by this time reached a rustic 
gate, opening out on a glade in the woods, and, as the 
voice which he knew to be that of a female addressed 
him, he looked up in some surprise. 

“ Kind sir, will you have your fortune told?” said the 
same silvery voice again, and, as the eye of the young 
man “fell on the speaker, she blushed until the clear 
blood shone through her dark Andalusian skin. The 
young baronet, for such was the rank of the rider, gazed 
on her in surprise, and as he marked the beauty of the 
speaker his maledictions against her race faded from his 
thoughts. The gipsy girl was indeed a splendid crea- 
ture. Those only who have looked on the divine sibyl 
in the Vatican can form an idea of the wild and over- 
powering beauty of the young Hungarian. She was at 
that period of life when the girl has just budded into 
the woman, and when every charm has mellowed down 
into its most voluptuous beauty. Her dark lustrous eye, 
the Grecian mouth and chin, and the long silken hair 
flowing picturesquely down from her head dress, formed 
a picture, which, when viewed in the approaching twi- 
light, had a beauty almost supernatural. The young 
man gazed on her for a moment, completely over- 
powered by her bewildering beauty, and then, scarce 
conscious of what he did, extended her his hand. She 
took it, looked at it a moment, and burst into tears. 
Still more surprised at this conduct, he gazed at her 
enquiringly a moment, and as he gazed he felt a strange 
interest in the gipsy girl, What could be her motive? 
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Was her agitation real or affected? He was still 
doubtful to which to ascribe it when the girl raised 
her eyes still wet with tears, and controlling her emotion 
by a violent effort, said, 

“Pardon me, but I am not what I seem—this life is 
hateful to me—I cannot tell your fortune. You are 
young and happy, may you never be otherwise, go, and 
God’s blessing go with you.” 

The girl spoke almost incoherently. If his interest 
had been awakened before, it was now tenfold increased. 
But the fear that all this was a well acted ‘part, induced 
him to reply in a severer strain than his feelings dictated. 

“ Why are you not what you seem?” he said, “ and 
why, if you hate the life you lead, did you waylay me 
here to tell my fortune ?” 

The gipsy looked proudly up at this, and her dark eye 
flashed as she replied, 

“To save your property, perhaps your life,” and 
looking cautiously around as if to see whether the very 
leaves did not wait to listen, she laid her hand on his 
arm, and whispered, “There is a plot to waylay you, 
and to-night it is to be executed. Do not pursue your 
way through the wood as you had intended, but return 
at once to the Hall. Believe me, oh! believe me,” she 
continued, Becoming more earnest in her language, 
although her cheek grew red, and her voice quivered 
with emotion—“ you may think me unworthy of credit 
because I come of a hated race, but, as I said before, I 
am not of them, though alas! I know not whol am. 
Do not think that I am an agent to lead you into danger,” 
she continued, as she saw a look of incredulity on the 
young man’s face, “as there is a God above us, I warn 
you aright. I know not why I have ventured thus boldly 
to accost you, unless -it is that something in these old 
woods, in this flowery lane reminds me of happy days I 
once enjoyed when I was a child, in some country retreat 
not unlike this. I heard the plot formed to waylay you, 
and as you had passed here last night, and as I understood 
you would pass here again this evening on your way to 
the village, I determined to wait for you and fore-warn 
you of your danger. I cannot say more, for it might 
lead them to suspect me. Keep on till the next.turning 
and then strike back to the Hall. Oh! do not—do not 
neglect this, adieu.” 

During this hurried and agitated speech the young ° 
man had been deprived of the power of utterance by the 
variety of emotions that had filled his bosom. The 
manner of the girl was that of one speaking the truth, 
but yet there was a lurking distrust of her in his mind. 
He would have spoken, however, when she ceased, and 
endeavored to have elicited something more from her 
which would convince him or not of her truth, but, as 
she finished the last word, she turned hastily away and 
disappeared in the woods, leaving her auditor undecided 
what course to take. Nor, after more than a minute’s 
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delay, did he know whether to adopt or reject her advice. 
At length, however, he resolved to trust in her. Her 
beauty and her tears, more than her story, led him to 
this conclusion. 

«“T will take her advice,” he said, “for surely she is 
too young to engage in a plot to waylay, and perhaps 
murder one who has done her no wrong. Besides, if 
she deceives me, I can at least take care of two gipsy 
knaves, and if more assault me, and harm comes of it, 
there will be those left who will avenge my death,” and 
soliloquizing thus to himself, he jerked the rein of his 
horse and pushed on his way. 

The twilight was now deepening fast, and the young 
man could just pick his way along the narrow lane. 
When he reached the cross-road, he turned his bridle, 
and was soon on his way back to the Hall. 

“ What a strange interest I feel in that gipsy girl,” 
he said to himself, “her face seems like one I have seen 
somewhere, perhaps in a dream. The old philosophers 
say that when.we feel this toward a stranger, their fate 
is somehow connected with ours—what unaccountable 
link connects her with me? I have every reason to hate 
her people, for they kidnapped my sweet little cousin, 
whom I remember as a smiling babe, from this very 
manor, and God knows that, although her death—for 
dead indeed she must be—has given me broad lands, yet 
would I rather that she lived than that I gained wealth 
at her cost, Am I not wrong,” he said, checking his 
horse, “to be deluded thus by any of the accursed race? 
It is surely a plot to lure me into theirhands. But why 
should I fear? Besides the girl said she was not of their 
race, and she wore an air of truth. I would give any 
thing could I unravel this riddle. Shall I advance or 
even now go back? Ah! here come John and Thomas 
too—a lucky meeting.” 

The scene was changed, as he spoke, by the appearance 
ef a couple of game-keepers on the road a few paces 
ahead. He called them instantly to his side, and in 
reply to their respectful salutations asked them if they 
had met any one on the road. They replied in the 
negative. This at once satisfied him that the gipsy girl 
had informed him aright, but he now resolved to face 
the danger, availing himself, however, of the aid of his 
two armed game-keepers. Without revealing to them 
his intentions, he told them to repair, by a cross-cut 


' through the woods, to the place which the gipsy girl 


had named as that of the contemplated attack, and 
there, secreting themselves in the underwood, to await 
his coming. 


“If you see me, still do not move. Lie by till I call- 


you. Why—you will learn in good time. The cross- 
cut is a mile nearer than the road, and you will reach 
the place a quarter of an hour before me. Be cautious, 
and if you meet with other men, do not betray your 
vicinity. Only look to the priming of your guns,” and 





with these words he dismissed the men, and began to 
retrace his steps, 

«“ The villains,” he said, “I shall catch them now in 
their own trap. Thanks to that sybil-like creature for 
her warning. Perhaps I owe her my life—my sister 
shall seek her out and reward her. What a splendid 
creature she is—and how her face haunts me! Ah! I 
shall have these murderous wretches in my power, caught 
in the very act, of highway robbery, in less than an hour.” 
Thus soliloquizing to himself—now of the robbers, now 
of the gipsy girl—the young man retraced his steps” 
until he reached the lane, when he continued his journey 
as he had at first projected. 

Stanhope Vaux had a bold heart, as was evinced by 
his present daring movement, but as he drew near the 
place which the gipsy girl had pointed out as the spot 
where he was to be waylaid, he began to have uneasy 
misgivings as to the result of his undertaking. The 
least failure in the game-keepers to reach the appointed 
spot in time, would disconcert the whole plot, and leave 
him at the mercy of the gipsies, unless, ag was highly 
improbable, he could repulse them alone. As he entered 
the low, dark dell, which the gipsy girl had told him was 
the spot selected for the attack, these misgivings acquired 
tenfold force. His heart, however, did not fail him, but 
the consciousness of his peril was increased. He rode, 
therefore, slowly and cautiously, narrowly watching every 
thicket, and he was not consequently taken by surprise, 
when a man, rushing suddenly from a covert, endeavored 
to check his horse, at the same time aiming a blow with 
a bludgeon at the head of Stanhope, which the young 
man dexterously avoided. _ Upon the instant, three 
powerful gipsies sprang into the road, and Stanhope 
found himself engaged with four persons, each one of 
whom was fully his equal. His own men did not seem 
to be within call, for, although he shouted for aid, ne 
succor came. Luckily he was armed with a heavy riding 
whip, and backing his horse against the bank, he boldly 
faced his foes, dealing his blows around him with such 
effect that, for some minutes, he kept his assailants at bay. 
The odds, however, against him were too great for ulti- 
mate triumph. Three of the men still kept pressing 
on his front, and though the fourth one had momently 
disappeared, Stanhope knew his absence only boded 
further peril. Nor. was he mistaken. Suddenly he 
heard a bough crackle above him, and looking hastily 
up he beheld the other gipsy on the bank overhead, in 
the very act of levelling a blow at him with a cudgel. 
It was the work of an instant to dash his horse forward, 
but this only exposed his rear as well as his front to the 
foe. The gipsies saw their advantage, and rushed with 
loud shouts on him, while their companion, springing 
again into the road, assailed Stanhope from behind. The 
young man felt that the robbers were overpowering him, 
and that, in another instant, he would be wholly in their 

















power. They were already inflamed by his resistance, 
and two of them were bloody with contusions, received 
from his loaded whip, so thet he knew he should obtain 
no mercy from his conquerors. But he resolved to sell 


his life as dearly as possible. Circling his heavy whip 
once more around his head, he aimed a last blow at the 
foremost of his assailants, which brought the gipsy reel- 
ing to the earth, but, as Stanhope was recovering himself 
after the blow, the robber from behind, leaped on him, 
and pinioning the young man’s arms in his own, secured 
their prey. At the same instant another of the gipsies 
rushed on the now defenceless Stanhope, and drawing a 
knife, raised it as if to plunge it in his bosom. 

“Drive it into him,” growled the one who had acted 
as the leader, “dead men tell no tales !” 

“Hold! on your life,” said a voice; and, at the mo- 
ment, a hand pushed back the weapon, and the gipsy 
girl interposed betwixt Stanhope and his assailant. 

“ Perdition take the girl,’”’ said the first speaker, with 
a curse, “give her the cold steel for her interference— 
this is none of her business.” 

The man whose murderous intentions had been for a 
moment baffled by the daring of the girl, jerked back his 
arm at these words, and raising his knife once more, 
aimed it at her bosom. Stanhope saw the attempt, and, 
by a sudden effort, loosed an arm, so as partially to ward 
off the stroke; but the attempt was not wholly successful, 
for the keen blade, although diverted from her heart, was 
buried in her shoulder, The warm blood gushed over 
her swelling bosom. 

« By all that is holy you shall suffer for this, villains 
murderers!” shouted the infuriated Stanhope, as he 
saw the brutal wound given, and gaining, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, the strength of a dozen men, he 
shook off his assailants, and springing before the fainting 
girl, interposed his arm just in time to save her from a 
second and more deadly blow. But the contest was too 
unequal. Pausing only to recover themselves from the 
repulse, the gipsies again dashed on the defenceless 
Stanhope, and a surer and more unerring blow than 
had yet been made, was aimed at his heart; but at that 
instant, the sharp report of a gun echoed across the 
twilight, and the assailant, leaping up, fell dead at the 
feet of Stanhope, who stood unharmed. Simultameously 
another shot rang on the air, and the leader of the robbers 
fell also wounded; while the two game-keepers rushed 
out from the wood, and hastened to their master’s side. 
The whole scene passed with the rapidity of thought, and 
for a while Stanhope thought it was all a dream. A 
moment before, the blade of the assassin had been aimed 
at his bosom, and now the robber lay at his feet in the 
silence of death. 

Stanhope’s first thought was of the gipsy girl, whose 
unlooked for interposition had saved his life. She had 
fainted, and was now lying senseless on the ground. 
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Lifting her gently up, he endeavored to staunch the 
blood from her wound, and in doing so he foticed, to 
his surprise, a ribbon, to which was suspended a minia- 
ture ina gold case. Wondering that such an ornament 
should be in her possession, he could not avoid looking 
at it. The first glance at the picture increased his 
astonishment. It was an old painting, and somewhat 
defaced, but the features were identical with those of a 
portrait of the late lady of the manor, the wife of his 
uncle, whose heir he had been. As he glanced, in 
curious surprise, from the miniature to the features of 
the inanimate girl, he saw with astonishment a coun- 
terpart of the picture, and the reason why the face of the 
beautiful gipsy had seemed to him not unknown, flashed 
on him at once. <A wild thought shot through his mind 
—could it be?—yet no!—his reason was bewildered. 
He turned involuntarily to the wounded leader of the 
gipsies, whom the game-keepers were securing, and 
detected the man regarding him with a smile of meaning 
scorn. 

«“ What know you of this mystery? In God’s name 
speak! She said she was no gipsy—who is she ?” 

The man smiled as before, but made no answer. 

« Answer me, and you shall go free—is she, as I 
suspect, my cousin ?” 

The game-keepers looked at each other, as if they 
thought their master’s senses were wandering, but still 
the gipsy made no reply except by that meaning smile. 

“I conjure you—I implore you, man, brute, devil, or 
whatever you are, satisfy my curiosity! I give you my 
honor you shall not be harmed, ask any thing else and I 
will give it to you.” 

“ Ah! that is more like it,” said the gipsy, with a 
brutal laugh, “why could you not have come at once 
to the point? I know, as you suspect, much. But I 
am cursedly wounded,—let me be taken care of—sign 
me a deed, giving me an annuity of fifly pounds a year, 
and then I will tell what you wish to know. But until 
that is done I will say nothing.” 

Stanhope saw that it would be useless to urge the 
gipsy further, and besides his attention was again 
engrossed by the wounded girl beside him, who now 
began to show signs of life. The strange interest 
which he had felt in this lovely being at first, was now 
exchanged for a deeper and warmer sentiment, and as 
he gazed on her face and thought how she had risked 
her life for him, the idea that she might be his long-lost 
cousin, made his heart thrill with delicious emotion. 
With more than a brother’s care he lifted her on his 
horse, and staunching the blood as he best might, pro- 
ceeded to the nearest cottage, where further aid was 
secured. Meanwhile the wounded gipsy, in furtherance 
of Stanhope’s bargain, was secretly conveyed to the Hall. 

A month had passed. In the deep embrasure of the 
great window of the dining-room of the old Hall, looking 
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out over a rich sunset prospect of hill, wood, and meadow, 
stood Stanhope Vaux, and at his side, half-reclining on 
a couch, was the gipsy girl. Her beautiful face was pale 
with recent illness, but her dark eye was even softer 
than when we last saw her. She was no longer attired 
in her gipsy garb, but a rich robe enveloped her volup- 
tuous form. She leaned on one arm and gazed thought- 
fully on the floor. Stanhope looked on her abstractedly 
in a reverie apparently as deep as her own. 

Circumstances had greatly altered since we last pre- 
sented them to our readers. The gipsy had made a full 
confession. Isabel—for such was the real name of our 
heroine—was the only child of the late possessor of 
Vaux Hall. Her father, a stern, bad man, had, when 
she was quite a child, deeply wronged a man by the 
name of Dawlor, one of his tenantry, and the man, 
determining on revenge, and knowing that the baronet’s 
heart could only be approached through his affection for 
his child, had stolen her away, and eventually joined 
a gipsy camp. Isabel, however, was old enough to 
remember, although but dimly, that she had not always 
been a gipsy; and, although the man who stole her 
away, had endeavored to eradicate this impression from 
her mind, he had been unsuccessful. As she grew up, 
nothing could induce her to adopt the arts of the gipsy 
camp, and often would she have deserted it had she 
known whither to fly. By what fatality Dawlor, who 
had risen to be a leader of his gang, had been led to 
return to Vaux Hall, we do not know; but the scenery 
in its vicinity had awakened strange emotions in Isabel’s 
bosom, as if a dream of the past had been realized. 
Whether Dawlor’s hatred to her father had descended 
to the heir we cannot say ; but knowing that Stanhope 
often rode in the forest after dark, he projected this 
robbery. The woman’s nature of Isabel led her to revolt 
at this plot, which happily she had overheard. The rest 
is known to our readers. The identity of Isabel was 
proved, not only by the numerous trinkets stolen with 
her, and which the gipsy now restored, but by the old 
nurse, who recognized her charge by a sear on the arm, 
produced by her own carelessness in suffering the infant 
to burn itself severely. The reader may well imagine 
that the old woman wept tears of joy on the bosom of 
her long-lost, but now recovered child. All this, we 
repeat, had transpired since we last saw Stanhope and 
Isabel; and the knowledge of it is necessary to under- 
stand the following conversation. 

We have said that Isabel was gazing abstractedly on 
the floor. At length, however, she looked up timidly 
to her lover’s face. Their eyes met. Why did Isabel 
blush over brow, neck and bosom? Why did Stanhope 
betray equal emotion ? 

“Tsabel,” he said, after a pause, taking her hand, 
and his voice was perhaps somewhat tremulous as he 
spoke, “we love each other—do we not ?” 
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The bosom of the beautiful girl heaved with emotion, 
and her long eye-lashes dropped to her cheek, while her 
glance once more sought the ground. But she made no 
answer. 

“Tsabel, dear Isabel,” said Stanhope, dropping on his 
knees beside her, “ you are my equal, in birth, why then 
should you refuse to be mine? I know we love each 
other. Dismiss your scruples then. Say, dear Isabel, 
say you will be mine.” 

The impassioned tones of the speaker increased the 
agitation of the beautiful girl, and she could scarcely 
murmur a reply, but though the words were broken and 
low, they conveyed the wished for response, coupled, 
however, with a declaration of her own unworthiness. 

“You wrong yourself, dear Isabel,” said the glad 
lover, imprinting his first kiss holily on her brow, “and 
so,” he continued, rising suddenly as a lady entered the 
apartment, “my sweet sister will tell you. Think not 
love has blinded me—is it not so, Mary ?” j 

They were married and went abroad ; and for months 
it was the delightful task of Stanhope to educate his 
young wife’s opening mind. When, after an absence of 
two years they returned to England, there was not, in 
the whole county, a more beautiful or accomplished 
bride than Isabel. 


THE ZEPHYR. 


BY B. FRANKLIN CHATHAM. 


’T was a lovely eve, and calmly at rest aged 
The sunset clouds were reposing, 

When the Zephyr passed from his homein the west, 
As twilight was gently closing. 


“T will onward,” said he, “and far away, 
O’er the valley, the hill, and the mountain, 
The ocean, the lake, and rivulet play, 
And revel in every fountain.” 


It paused in an arbor’s aylvan spot, 
Fragrant with blooming flowers, 
Whose dewy censors Were closing up 
To be waked by the sun-beam’s powers. 


It’stooped to the blushing damask rose, 
And smiled at the lily’s whiteness ; 

And the cowslip’s lowly couch of repose 
It touched with a fairy’s lightness. 


Onward it floated, with noiseless wing, 
Till a feeble note of sadness 

Once more arrested its wandering, 
And dampened its wonted gladness. 


*T was the couch of Death—a sufferer lay 
At that pensive hour of even, 

The Zephyr caught up the dim flame, and away 
Bore it home to its native heaven. 
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THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 
AN OWRE TRUE TALE. 


Tus grey morning was already dawning when a 
miserable wretch turned into a dirty alley, and enter- 
ing a low, ruinous door, groped through a narrow entry, 
and paused at the entrance of a room within. That 
degraded being had once been a wealthy man, respected 
by his neighbors, surrounded by friends. But alas! the 
social glass had first lured him to indulgence, and then 
to inebriety, until he was now a common drunkard. 

The noise of his footsteps had been heard within, for 
the creaking door was timidly opened, and a pale ema- 
ciated boy, about nine years old, stepped out on the land- 
ing, and asked in mingled anxiety and dread, 

“Ts that you, father?” 

“Yes, wet to the skin,—curse it,’ said the man— 
“why ain’t you abed and sleep, ygu brat?” 

The little fellow shrunk back at this coarse salutation, 
but still, though shaking with fear, he did not quit his 
station before the door. 

“ What are you standing there, gaping for ?”’ said the 
wretch,—* It’s bad enough to hear a sick wife grumbling 
all day, without having you kept up at night to chime in 
in the morning,—get to bed, you imp,—do you hear ?” 

The little fellow did not answer; fear seemed to have 
deprived him of speech ; but still holding on to the door- 
latch, with an imploring look, he stood right in the way 
by which his parent would have to enter the room. 

“ Ain’t you going to mind?” said the man with an 
eath, breaking into a fury, “give me the lamp and go to 
bed, or I’ll break every bone in your body.” 

“Oh! father don’t talk so loud,” said the little fellow 
bursting into tears—“you’ll wake mother, she’s been 
worse all day, and hasn’t had any sleep till now,’—and 
as the man made an effort to snatch, the candle, the boy, 
losing all personal fears in anxiety for his sick mother, 
stood firmly across the drunkard’s path and said, “you 
mustn ’t,—you mustn’t go in,” 

«“ What does the brat mean?” broke out the inebriate 
angrily—* this comes of leaving you to wait on your 
mother till you learn to be as obstinate as a mule—will 
you disobey me ?—take that, and that, you imp,” and 
raising his hand he struck the little sickly being to tlie 
floor, kicked aside his body, and strode into the dilapi- 
dated room. 

It was truly a fitting place for the home of such a 
vagabond as he. The walls were, low, covered with 
smoke, and seamed with a hundred cracks. The chim- 
ney-piece had once been white, but was now of the 
greasy lead color of age. The ceiling had lost most of 
the plaster, and the rain soaking through, dripped with 
a monotonous tick upon the floor. A few broken chairs, 
a cracked looking glass, and a three-legged table, on 





which was a rimless cup, were in different parts of the 
room. But the most striking spectacle was directly 
before the gambler. On a ricketty bed lay the wife of 
his bosom, the once rich and beautiful Emily Languerre, 
who, through poverty, shame, and sickness, had still 
clung to the lover of her youth. Oh! woman, thy con- 
stancy the world cannot shake, nor shame nor misery 
subdue. Friend after friend had deserted that ruined 
man ; indignity after indignity had been heaped upon 
him, and deservedly ; year by year he had fallen lower 
and lower in the sink of infamy; and yet still through 
every mishap that sainted woman had clung to him,— 
for he was the father of her boy, and the husband of her 
youth. It was a hard task for her to perform ; but it 
was her duty, and when all the world deserted him 
should she too leave him? She had borne much, but 
alas! nature could endure no more. Health had fied 
from her cheeks, and her eyes were dim and sunken. 
She was in the last stage of consumption, but it was not 
that which was killing her,—she was dying of a broken 
heart. 

The noise made by her husband awoke her from her 
troubled sleep, and she half started up in bed, the hectic 
fire streaming along her cheek, and a wild, fitful light 
shooting into her sunken eyes. There was a faint, 
shadowy smile lighting up her face, but it was as cold 
as moonlight upon snow. The sight might have moved 
a felon’s bosom, but what can penetrate the seared and 
hardened heart of drunkenness? The man besides was 
in a passion. 

“ Blast it, woman,” said the wretch, as he reeled into 
the room—“is this the way.you receive me after being 


| out all day in the rain to get something for your brat and 


you? Come, don’t go to whining, I say”—but as his 
wife uttered a faint cry at his brutality, and fell. back 
senseless on the bed, he seemed to awaken to a partial 
sense of his condition, he reeled a step or two forward, 
put his hand up to his forehead, stared wildly around, 
and then gazing almost vacantly upon her, continued, 
“ but—why—what’s the matter ?” 

His poor wife lay like a corpse before him, but a low 
voice from the other side of the bed answered, and its 
tones quivered as they spoke. 

“ Oh !—mother’s dead!’ It was the voice of his son 
who had stolen in, and was now sobbing violently as he 
tried to raise her head in his little arms. He had been 
for'weeks her only nurse, and had long since learned to 
act for himself. He bathed her temples, he chafed her 
limbs, he invoked her wildly to awake. 

“ Dead !” said the man, and he was sobered at once— 
“dead, dead,” he continued in a tone of horror that 
chilled the blood, and advancing to the bedside, with 
eyes starting from their sockets, he laid his hand upon 
her marble brow, “then, oh, my God! I have murdered 
her! Emily, Emily, you are not dead,—say so——oh ! 
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speak and forgive your repentant husband!” and kneel- 
ing by the bedside, he chafed her white, thin hand, 
watering it with his hot tears as he sobbed her name. 

Their efforts, at length, partially restored her, and the 
first thing she saw upon reviving was her husband 
weeping by her side, and calling her “Emily!” It was 
the first time he had done so for years. It stirred old 
memories in her heart, and called back the shadowy 
visions of years long past. She was back in their 
youthful days, before ruin had blasted her once noble 
husband, and when all was joyous and bright as her 
own happy bosom. Woe, shame, poverty, desertion, 
even his brutal language was forgotte1, and she only 
thought of him as the lover of her youth. Oh! that 
moment of delight! She faintly threw her arms around 
his neck, and sobbed there for very joy. 

«“ Can you forgive me, Emily ?—I have been a brute, 
a villain—oh! can you forgive me? I have sinned as 
never man sinned before, and against such an angel as 
you. Oh! God annihilate me for my guilt.” 

“Charles!” said the dying woman in a tone so sweet 
and low that it floated through that chamber like the 
whisper of a disembodied spirit—«I forgive you, and 
may God forgive you too ;—but oh! do not embitter this 
last moment by such an impious.wish.” 

The man only sobbed in reply, but his frame shook 
with the tempest of agony within him. 

“Charles,” at last continued the dying woman—* I 
have long wished for this moment, that I might say 
something to you about our little Henry.” 

“God forgive me for my wrongs to him too!” mur- 
mured the repentant man. 

“I have much to say, and I have but little time to say 
it in—I feel that I shall never see another sun.” A 
violent fit of coughing interrupted her. 

“Oh! no,—you must not, will not die,” sobbed her 
husband, as he supported her sinking frame——“you’ll 
live to save your repentant husband. Oh! you will!” 

The tears gushed into her eyes, but she only shook 
her head. She laid her wan hand on his and continued 
feebly. 

“ Night and day, for many a long year, have I prayed 
for this hour, and never, even in the darkest moment, 
have I doubted it would come; for I have felt that within 
me which whispered that as all had deserted you and I 
had not, so in the end you would at last come back to 
your early feelings. Oh! would it had come sooner— 
some happiness then might have been mine again in this 
world,—but God’s will be done!—I am weak—I feel I 
am failing fast—Henry, give me your hand.” 

The little boy silently placed it in hers, she kissed it, 
and then laying it within her husband’s continued, 

“ Here is our child—our only born—when I am gone 
he will have none to take care of him but you, and as 
God is above, as you love your own blood, and as you 
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value a promise to a dying wife, keep, love, cherish him. 
Oh! remember that he is young and tender—it is the 
only thing for which I would cafe to live’—she paused, 
and struggled to subdue her feelings, “ will you promise 
me, Charles ?”” 

“TI will, as there is a Maker over me, I will,” sobbed 
the man; and the frail bed against which he leaned shook 
with his emotion. 

“ And you, Henry, you will obey your father, and be 
a good boy ;—as you love your mother—you will?” 

“Oh! yes!” sobbed the little fellow, flinging himself 
wildly on his mother’s neck, “but mother, dear mother, 
what shall I do without you ?—oh! don’t die!” 

“This is too hard,” murmured the dying woman, 
drawing her child feebly to her, “Father give me . 
strength to endure it!” 

For a few minutes all was still,—and nothing broke 
the silence but the sdébs of the father and the boy, and 
the low, death-like tick of the rain ing through 
upon the floor. The child was the first to move. He 
seemed instinctively to feel that giving way to his grief 
pained his mother, and gently disengaging himself from 
her, he hushed his sobs, and leaning on the bed, gazed 
anxiously into her face. Her eyes were closed, but her 
lips moved as if in prayer. 

“Henry, where are you?” faintly asked the dying 
mother. 

The boy answered in his low, mournful voice. 

“ Henry,--Henry,” she said in a louder tone, and then 
after a second added, “ poor babe, he doesn’t hear me.” 

The little fellow looked up amazed. He knew not yet 
how the senses gradually fail the dying; he was per- 
plexed; the tears coursed down his cheeks; and his 
throat choaked so that he could not speak. But he 
placed his hand in his mother’s and pressed it. 

“Come nearer, my son—nearer—the candle wants 
snuffing—there, lay. your face down by mine—Henry, 
love, I can’t see—has the wind—blown—out—the light?” 

The bewildered boy gazed wildly into his mother’s 
face, but knew not what to say. He only pressed her 
hand again. 

“Oh! God,’ murmured the dying woman, her voice 
growing fainter and fainter—“this is death /—Charles 
—Henry—Jesus—re——” : 

“The child felt a quick, electric shiver in the hand he 
clasped, and looking up, saw that his mother had fallen 
back dead upon the pillow. He knew it all atonce. He 
gave one shriek and fell senseless across her body. 

That shriek aroused the drunkard. Starting up from 
his knees, he gazed wildly on the corpse. He could not 
endure the look of that still sainted face. He covered 
his face with his hands and burst into an agony of tears. 

Long years have passed since then, and that man is 
once more a useful member of society. But oh! the 
fearful price at which his reformation was purchased. 
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MARRYING AN HEIRESS; 
OR, THE FAMILY OF THE DOBBS. 
BY B. B. THOM. 


Ir was one of the few fine days in the month of last 
July, that a splendid cab, drawn by a noble grey horse, 
was seen passing down one of those sweet rural lanes 
that are to be found in the neighborhood of one of our 
chief commercial cities. It stopped in front of a two- 
storied, small, red-colored house, which displayed be- 
tween the outside garden door and the porch a number 
of orange lilies, from the centre of which rose a plaister- 
of-Paris image of Apollo. T'wo young gentlemen, dres- 
sed in the first style of fashion, dismounted from the 
cab, and, stopping in the garden to contemplate with 
astonishment this extraordinary ornament, they rapped 
at the door, and, upon its being opened, asked if Mr. 
Egremont was at home. 

« Egremont!” said the gardener, who on this occasion 
evidently actett as the valet ; “« Egremont! gentlemen, you 
are under a mistake ; there is no such person living here. 
This is Mr. Dobbs’.” 

“Oh! now I think, I do recollect that the name of 
thefather-in-law of our friend Alfred is Dobbs. We 
are under no mistake; we wish to see the son-in-law of 
Mr. Dobbs.” 

«“ Ah! yes, yes, the son-in-law; that is the husband of 
our young mistress. Aye, aye; all right; I’ll go and tell 
him. You can in the mean time walk in the garden.” 

“ Let him know that there are two of his friends here 
—Gustavus Mandeville and William Creed. 

The gardener disappeared. 

“T expected to find a handsome villa,” said Mandeville 
to his companion, “and I find nothing but a shocking 
vulgar-looking cottage.” 

“Yes ; but you see here,” said William Creed, pointing 
to the garden at the rear of the house, “that this is a 
very large one, and, as it appears to me, kept in excellent 
order ; although a little too well stocked with vegetables 
for my taste. But what matters the outside appearance 
of a house, if the interior is comfortable? Besides, I am 
quite sure that Egremont’s father-in-law is rich.” 

“So much the better; for Egremont required some 
secure and snug post after his sad’ shipwreck; and then 
I am quite sure, with his ideas of elegance, and his 
luxurious tastes, that’every thing must be put sur un 
bon pied.” . 

“That I calculate upon. The dashing Ergemont, no 
doubt, employs in a profuse style the fortune madeby 
the thrifty Mr. Dobbs.” 

“ Where are they? where are my dear friends?” said a 
third person, who ran from under a shady grove of trees. 

It was Alfred Ergemont! a fattish, red-faced young 
man, dressed in a fustian shooting jacket, with white 
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gtey canvass trousers that did not come down to his 
ancles, and having on his feét thick hob-nailed shoes ; 
while on his head was a skimping straw hat, and round 
his neck an old colored cotton handkerchief. His two 
friends looked at him for an instant, without being able 
to recognize him; but he said laughingly to them, and 
shaking their hands— 

“You find me a little changed, perhaps. The air of 
the fiellls, and the peace of a happy home, have produced 
these good results. I, who was so thin and so pale, am 
now stout and blooming. The country has given me a 
complexion, and happiness has thickened my waist; then 
I have shaved away my whiskers, because my wife does 
not like them; and I have cropped my head until it 
looks like that of a recruit, instead of wearing my hair 
like a German, because my beloved mother-in-law could 
not endure the sight of it. Besides I have given up all 
notion of fashion. It is very well in the city, or when 
one is unmarried ; but when we live in the country, and 
only wish to please ourselves, and to be perfectly at our 
ease, why then one dresses as they like—as I do. So, 
you see, the metamorphosis is perfect.” 

And so in fact it was. There was a time, when the 
most elegantly dressed man, with the handsomest turn 
out, with the finest house, and the mest excellent wine- 
cellar in the city, was Alfred Egremont; but then, one 
morning—it was a lovely morning, and followed that on 
which a great race was won—Alfred Egremont was 
completely, utterly, irretrievably ruined. But, in the 
midst of all his misfortunes, one plank of safety pre- 
sented itself, and, clinging to that, he might reach the 
shore in safety. The brilliant position and shining 
attractions of the young exquisite had made a deep im- 
pression upon the heart of Tabitha Dobbs, the daughter 
of the richest green-grocer in the city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobbs were pains-taking, saving, griping, calculating 
shopkeepers, who had an utter abomination for fashion 
and all its luxuries; and they, therefore, at first, declared 
their decided objection to a union between Mr. Alfred 
Egremont and their beloved daughter, Tabitha. The 
young lady was, however, their only child; and they 
yielded at length to her wishes. Besides, Alfred pro- 
mised to reform, and they were resolved he should keep 
his word. He determined to give up his house, and to 
live altogether in the country, with his father-in-law. 

From the time of his marriage Alfred appeared no 
more in the city; and it was remarked, that not one of 
his intimate friends had been invited to his nuptials. 
People only knew of the happiness he was enjoying by 
report. He had, however, written several times to his 
friends, Mandeville and Creed, and requested them to 
come and see him. They at length determined upon 
paying him a visit; they did so one day when ennui had 
awakened in their hearts the remembrance of their old 
friend, and the desire for some new amusement. 
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“ As to you,” continued Alfred, “I find you the same 
as ever. Nothing is changed about you, unless it be the 
cut of your coat, the make of your waistcoat, and the tie 
of your cravat. Besides you are as young, as handsome, 
and as fine as ever you were. It is the privilege of 
bachelors. But now, tell me truly, are you not getting 
tired of the exeited life you are leading. Believe me, 
for I speak- from experience, true happiness does not 
consist in the bustle of a club, nor the noise of a race- 
course, nor the excitement of a sailing-match ; and then 
there is the terrible moment when all those ruinous 
pleasures and wasteful prodigalities must end. It is not 
every one who has the same good luck as I have. Look 
then to your affairs in time, and economise before it be 
too late. I hope that the example and the sight of my 
happiness will determine you.” 

“Then are you really very happy ?” enquired Mande- 
ville. 

“ Why should I not be so? I have a wife that adores 
me; for she married me, notwithstanding my want of 
means, and when she might have looked for a million- 
aire. My father-in-law is an excellent fellow; and as 
to my mother-in-law, she is the tenderest creature living; 
and, besides this, thirty thousand a year in the funds— 
what can a man desire more ?” 

“How! had your wife thirty thousand a year for- 
tune ?” 

“No, no, not exactly ; but that is what my father-in- 
law is worth, and I enjoy it. There was no settlement 
made on my wife at our marriage, as I had no property 
of my own; but then all that he has we have all in 
common; and we live in a perfect state of harmony. 
Ours is indeed a blessed family of love.” 

“But, then, do you pass all the year in this country- 
house ?” 

“Oh! not at all. During four or five months, at the 
winter season, we remove to the city.” 

“The Missis is calling for you,” said the gardener, 
who this moment stepped up to Alfred. 

“Indeed, my good friend,” said Mr. Creed, “ your 
gardener appears to be an oddity. He cultivates his 
flowers and trains his plants admirably ; but I have not 
so good an opinion of his politeness or his comprehen- 
sion. But a few minutes since, when we asked to see 
Mr. Egremont, he did not appear to understand us.” 

“ That is by no means astonishing,” replied Egremont, 
a little embarrassed; “for they scarcely know me here 
by that name; the family never call me anything but 
Alfred; and then I must tell you, that my father-in-law 
has a particular veneration for the name of Dobbs. He 
himself has made it illustrious upon ’change. He is, 
therefore, justly proud of it, and wishes to transmit it 
to his grandchildren—when he has them. I therefore 
have yielded to his wishes on that trifling point, and 
I have added my wife’s name to my own, amd, there- 
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fore, I always now sign my I¢ffers, Alfred Egremont 
Dobbs.” 

“That is it—and the Dobbs, that has money, crushes 
down the Egremont, that is without it.” 

“Yes; but I would not at all have yielded the point if 
my father-in-law had ason. But one may well consent 
to make their name a little longer, when they marry an 
only daughter and a rich heiress.” 

“No doubt; money commands every thing. But 
talking of money reminds me that I have a trifle to 
give you. Our friend Ronayne has just come in for 
his property. The large fortune he has inherited has 
sharpened his memory, and he is paying off his old 
debts. Knowing, then, that we were coming to see 
you, he desired us to give you a hundred dollars; 
that being the sum you lent him when he wanted it, and 
you did not care to lose it. Here they are.” 

“ That is very good indeed,” observed Alfred; “ give 
them to me.” And as he dropped them into his fob he 
whispered to his friends, “ You need not say anything 
about this either to my wife or her father and mother.” 

“T understand you. You wish to keep the money for 
yourself alone; and not to throw it into the common 
stock, in which you all participate.” 

“ Precisely so; but now go and wait for me in the 
drawing-room, whilst I hasten to my wife. I shall not 
be a moment away from you.” 

The aspect of this room was far from corresponding 
with the notion that the two friends had formed of the 
comfort and luxuries that would be introduced by Alfred 
into the house of his father. The room was covered 
with a carpet that was much too small for it; the chairs 
were all wrapped up in dark cotton; the same thing was 
upon the sofas. Upon the chimney-slab were some old 
physic bottles, half-filled with water, and into which had 
been driven the ends of some withered flowers. The 
mirror was papered up, and on an old brass-rimmed 
clock were three miserable birds impaled. While the 
two friends were examining this chamber they heard the 
murmuring noise of an angry discussion in the room 
over-head, and in that debate the voice of Alfred could 
scarcely be heard. “ Poor fellow,” said the friends, “we 
fear we have done you no service by coming here. They 
are finding fault with you for our visit.” 

Tn an instant after the family appeared ; and the faces 
that had been lately frowning with rage, were rendered 
frightful by imitating, most vilely, a smile of satisfaction. 
Alfred, however, plucked up some of his former courage 
and went through the ceremony of introducing his wife 
and her relations with some of his wonted ease and 
grace. When the parties had saluted each other, he 
said aside to his friends— 

“ Well; what do you think of Mrs. Egremont ?” 

“ Why—very well.” 

“She is not exactly beautiful,” he added; “but then 
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she has good teeth. There is thought in her eyes, and a 
And then she is so accomplished ; 
But you 


grace in her smile. 
so full of talent; there it is that she shines. 
shall hear her sing.” 

Mr. Dobbs reproached his son-in-law on the impro- 
priety and vulgarity of “whispering in company,” and 
then the conversation became general. The old green- 
grocer railed against the fashionable world, and he told 
the company what had been the price of the six-per- 
cents. every week for the three preceding years. 

“ These things are his hobby,” said Alfred ; “you must 
pardon him his sarcastic humor and his conversation. It 
is that of an old shopkeeper, who has gone upon ’change, 
and acquired an immense fortune, with great honor to 
himself.” 

Mrs. Dobbs echoed all the observations of her husband, 
and Mrs. Egremont threw out several piquant observa- 
tions, which seemed to be particularly intended for the 
benefit of all spend-thrift dandies. As to the mother-in- 
law, she glared upon Alfred like a wild cat, when she 
said— 

“ Have you done what I desired you this morning ?” 

“Yes, my dear mother,” replied Alfred with extreme 
meekness. 

“ Why don’t you answer me ?” said Mrs. Dobbs; “but 
it is your usual careless way.” 

“Pardon me, I was speaking to those gentlemen,” 
replied Alfred, happy in being able to think he had so 
good an excuse. 

“What shall we do until dinner is dressed?” observed 
Mr. Dobbs. 

“ Well, well,” chimed in Tabitha, “I never did see 
such aman. ‘You never have a word to throw to a dog. 
You sit there like a fool. It is for you to answer papa’s 
question. You ought to know the taste of these gentle- 
men—of your friends.” 

“Pardon me, my dearest angel, I was just thinking—I 
believe we shall take a walk in the neighborhood.” 

“In the neighborhood, indeed!” said Mr. Dobbs. 
“Only just listen! as if my grounds were not large 
enough for him. We will go first to the piggery, and 
then into the kitchen-garden, and then we shall look at 
my pond, where there are some fine eels, and fifteen 
golden fish, and then we will take a walk into the 
orchard—” 

“ And then into the paddock,” said Alfred. 

“Well, if I ever heard the like! The paddock he 
calls it. Would the word park burn your tongue, my 
hopeful son-in-law.” 

“Yes, you are right; I ought to have said park,” 
humbly replied Alfred. 

They set out for their promenade. 

“ Alfred, shut all the windows, and close the door after 
us,” said Mr. Dobbs. 

« Alfred, run and fetch Juno,” said the mother-in-law. 
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“ Alfred, bring me my parasol, my scarf, and my 
reticule,” said Tabitha.” 

Alfred executed all these commissions with the quick- 
ness of a man who was well accustomed to them. 

“These are very good people,” said he to his old 
acquaintances; “very good people indeed. I do for 
them just as they do for me. They “overwhelm me 
with their little cares, and I good naturedly bear them.” 

During the walk Alfred was frequently called upon 
to do something for his wife or her family. On their 
return they had dinner, which was at the same time 
shabby, and yet aping what is fashionable. It was half 
cold, and half burnt. Alfred was two or three times 
invited to stand up and change the plates, or fill the 
glasses. Mr. Dobbs, from the moment that soup was 
placed before him, until the dessert was removed, never 
stopped talking. 

“T think I shall smoke a cigar in the garden,” said 
Creed to his friend Alfred. 

“Smoke! Oh, don’t think of it, my dear fellow; the 
cigar is a thing proscribed in this abode.” 

“Well, then, a little farther off—in the park, as Mr. 
Dobbs calls it ?” 

“No, no; for if there was the slightest smell of it, 
my wife or my mother-in-law would nose it out. Be- 
sides, we expect company ; neighbors, who are coming to 
pass the evening with us; and we shall have a great deal 
of amusement ; for my wife is going to play on the piano. 
Listen!” 

There was no doubt that there was playing on the 
piano; for the instrument groaned under the heavy fin- 
gers of Tabitha, who played in an inexplicable manner 
some most difficult pieces. Then, yielding to the request 
of her mother, Mrs. Egremont sung three of the most 
favorite airs of Grisi, and gave them with -he most asto- 
nishing quavers, and almost incredible flourishes. Every 
time she stopped, Alfred was the first to applaud. 

The visitors arrived during the concert; and at its 
conclusion Mr. Dobbs proposed they should play loo at a 
halfpenny a fish. 

“It is quite impossible,” answered in the one breath 
Creed and Mandeville; “for we must now leave you. 
It will be some time advanced in the night before we 
can reach the city.” 

«“ What!” cried Alfred, “don’t you intend to sleep 
here? Only think that—” 

But a look, like that of a basilisk, from Mrs. Dobbs, 
fascinated Alfred in the midst of his burst of hospitality 
and friendship. He stopped, and assisted his friends 
into the vehicle that had conveyed them from town. 

“You have,” said he, “been the eye-witnesses of 
my domestic happiness; and may you profit by my 
example !” 

“Qh, yes,” they replied, “it is an excellent lesson for 
us.” The cab started off at a gallop. 








“How admirably your horse goes!” said Mandeville 
to Creed. 

“Do you wish to buy him?” replied Creed. 

“ What, are you thinking of parting with him?” 

“Yes; I have been thinking very seriously about myself, 
and I am about to reduce my expenses.” 

“ And I have-been thinking of doing the same.” 

“That which we have seen this evening has induced 
you todo so. Is it not so?” 

“Yes. Poor Alfred! What a life! But this is the 
end of the follies of youth. I have seen break-downs in 
the world. I saw Stanley abandon his name, and enlist 
as a common soldier; and yet it did not make me reflect. 
I saw Williams blow out his brains; and yet I have 
gone on fearlessly ; but the example of Alfred has made 
a complete convert of me. I certainly do not wish to 
expose myself to the chance of a similar fate. I cer- 
tainly will not ruin myself.” 

“Nor I, either.” 


BAILLIE. 


TO A CHILD. 


Whrosz imp art thou, with dimpled cheek, 
And curly pate, and merry eye, 

And arm and shoulders round and sleek, 
And soft and fair, thou urchin sly? 


What boots it, who, with sweet caresses, 
First called thee his, or squire or hind? 
For thou in every wight that passes, 
Dost now a friendly playmate find. 


Thy downcast glances,—grave, but cunning, 
As fringed eyelids rise and fall ; 

Thy shyness swiftly from me running,— 
’T is infantine coquetry all! 


But far a-field thou hast not flown, 

With mocks and threats, half lisped, half spoken ; 
I feel thee pulling at my gown,— 

Of right good will thy simple token. 


And thou must laugh, and wrestle too, 
A mimic warfare with me waging! 
To make, as wily lovers do, 
Thy after kindness more engaging! 


The wilding rose—sweet as thyself— 
And new-cropt daisies are thy treasure ; 
I’d gladly part with wordly pelf, 
To taste again thy youthful pleasure. 


But yet, for all thy merry look, 
Thy frisks and wiles, the timd is coming, 
When thou shalt sit in cheerless nook, 
The weary spell or hornbook thumbing. 
Well, let it be! Through weal and wo, 
Thou know’st not now thy future range; 
Life is a motley shifting show,— 
And thou a thing of hope and change. 
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LONGFELLOW’S POEMS.* 


No poet has yet appeared in America whose success, 
when we consider the time that has elapsed since. his 
advent, will at all compare with that of Longfellow. 
He made his debit, some two years since, in a volume 
of poems which was quaintly called “The Voices of the 
Night,” and he has since followed this up with a collec- 
tion of other ballads, poems, and translations. The 
former volume has already passed through five editions. 
The latter, if we may argue from its excellence, will 
rival its predecessor in popularity. To Mr. Longfellow, 
indeed, must be awarded the merit of having been the 
first American poet whose works were patronised in a 
manner commensurate with their worth. He is nearly 
the only one of the “irritabile genus” who has paid, 
from the sale of his books, the cost of their binding. ‘ He 
alone has filled his pocket with the proceeds of his pen. 
He is either a very lucky or a very meritorious man. 

Mr: Longfellow is unquestionably possessed of genius. 
His imagination is of the highest order, he has a singular 
command of language, and his soul is as alive to feeling 
as is the sensitive, tremulous aspen. Then his taste is 
refined and his acquirements solid. No one can read 
his “ Hyptrion” without feeling that the writer was born 
a poet. The imagination scattered throughout this fan- 
tastic prose work is sufficient to fit out a dozen poems of 
the order of the Giaour, and fairly puts to shame the 
elaborate piece of arabesque which Moore has facetiously 
called “ Lalla Rookh, a poem.” Yet “Hyperion” is full 
of faults. It is neither a tale, a rhapsody, a poem, nor 
even a readable book. We never saw the man who 
perused its pages seriatim, and we are sure, if such a 
man exists, he must be crazed. And yet “ Hyperion” 
¢limmers with genius as a lake at midnight glimmers 
with the stars of heaven. It has not the melody of 
numbers, and yet it is full of music. You cannot rustle 
a leaf without waking a most delicious harmony. It is « 
a magnificent prose poem, if such a thing as a prose- 
poem can be. 

Possessing an imagination of so high an order, it is 
no wonder that Longfellow became instantly popular 
when he clothed his thoughts in numbers. His “ Voices 
of the Night” found an echo in every heart. Their 
grandeur, their simplicity, the nerve of the language, as 
well as the imagination which shone over all, recom- 
mended them to both the popular and critical ear. The 
author was just sufficiently known to give his produc- 
tions the prestige of excellence. The bank had the 
reputation of being good, and whatever notes it issued 
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passed freely in the market. Mr. Longfellow’s poems 
were read with interest, if not with avidity. Their high 
merit secured them an instant reputation. Their success 
was unexampled. Men, who had seen other excellent 
poets left in obscurity, wondered at this, and cried out 
that the days of the miracles had returned. But they 
did not compehend the causes which led to this sudden 
popularity. The merit of these poems will not alone 
explain their success. They had several qualities—apart 
from their poetic worth—which recommended them to 
the public taste. They were strongly imbued with the 
romantic spirit. They were comfortably short. They 
were condensed. They had an occasional conceit 
amounting almost to quaintness, which stimulated dull 
folks and suited people who were rummaging for novel- 
ties. These things pleased the taste of the day, and 
secured the popularity of the poems. But they had 
nothing to do with the real merit of the poetry. 

They commended it to this generation, but will they 
commend it to all time? We think not. The august 
simplicity which is occasionally seen in Longfellow, will 
indeed always command applause; but the affectation, 
involution and strained metaphor which as often appear 
in his poetry will find little favor with posterity. He has 
written too much after.a school to continue to enjoy a 
reputation as great as that which he now enjeys. That 
which commends him to this generation will detract 
from his merit in the next. His extravagance, which, 
from its novelty, adds to his popularity, will share the 
same fate as the quirks of the poets who wrote for the 
palled courtiers of Charles the Second. A purer taste 
will arise, and these meretricious ornaments will be dis- 
carded as worthless, But he will still be immortal. 
His extravagance is only occasional. He has written 
many fine poems. His productions, moreover, increase 
in merit as he grows older. 

The second volume of Longfellow is superior to his 
first, inasmuch as it has less of these meretricious adorn- 
The original poems which it contains are supe- 
rior to those in “The Voices of the Night,” displaying a 
progressive excellence which justifies our opinion of the 
high genius of Mr. Longfellow. Let us be understood. 
We find fault with much of what Mr. Longfellow has 
written, for we regard him as capable of better things ; 
and in all his works we see glimpses rather of what he 
might be, than of what he is. We look on the divinity 
but we do*not hear his voice. Yet we believe Mr. 
Longfellow to be as conscious of his faults as we are 
ourselves; and we happen to know that he will listen 
favorably to honest criticism. 

Our limits will not allow us to go into a detailed 
examination of the poems which have appeared in Mr. 
Longfellow’s two volumes. Nor is it necessary that we 
should. The public is already familiar with his finest 
pieces, and it would be a work of supererogation to 
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quote largely from the volumes on our table. We shall 
content ourselves, therefore, with a single specimen from 
the volume first published. But of the contents of its 
successor we shall avail ourselves more freely. The 
poem we shall select from “The Voices of the Night” 
is one which has already been extensively quoted; but 
we insert it here because it is, perhaps, the best specimen 
of the peculiar merits and demerits which we commented 
on as characterising Longfellow’s earlier poems. “The 
Hymn to the Night” may be taken as a type of the 
earlier volume, 


“T hear the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 


I felt her presence, by its spell of Night 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 
As of the one I love. 


I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold soft chimes 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 


From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there— 
From those deep cisterns flows. 


O holy Night! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-loved Night.” 

The opening of this poem is inexpressibly grand, and 
comes across the soul like a strain of solemn music heard 
unexpectedly in a “dim cathedral aisle.” There is a sen- 
sation of awe awakened in the mind by the two first verses, 
which clings to us throughout the whole poem, 

From the other volume on our table we shall quote 
more largely, both because the poems are better, and 
because they are less generally known. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed to those which are our especial favor- 
ites, we have a word or two to say on some of the 
metaphors of Mr. Longfellow. For instance in a fine 
poem to the River Charles we have the following : 

“ More than this ;—thy name reminds me 
Of three friends, all true and tried; 


And that name, like magic binds me 
Closer, closer to thy side. 


Friends my soul with yoy remembers! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart!” 

Now these three lines which we have italicised have 
been held up, by more than one critic, as the finest in 
the poem, and the metaphor contained in them has been 
the theme of much applause. To all this we enter our 
caveat. There is too much of conceit in the metaphor 
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to render it chaste. It is hunted down. The grandeur 
of the thought in the preceding stanzas is, to our mind, 
impaired by the extravagance of the metaphor in these 
verses. Nor is the metaphor, or simile, for it partakes 
of both, exactly clear. The author has only a general, 
and by no means a distinct idea, of his own meaning. 
We do not wonder, however, that the verses should 
please some. They have an air of originality, and the 
alliteration in them is very pretty. But they have 
neither grandeur, simplicity, nor any of the higher 
qualities of poetry. 

One of the finest poems in the volume 1s entitled 
“ Excelsior.” The merits of this poem are all of a high 
order. Its symbolical meaning will be at once perceived. 
Under the guise of an Alpine traveller it represents the 
incentives, the struggles, the fate of genius. 


“The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed, 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A soon with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


His brow was sad; his eye beneath, 

Flashed like a faulchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior! 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


‘Try not the Pass!’ the old man said ; 

‘ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!’ 

And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior! 


‘O stay,’ the maiden said, ‘and rest 

Thy weary head upon this breast!’ 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 

But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 


‘ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 

Beware the awful avalanche!’ 

This was the peasant’s last good-night, 

A voice replied, far up tke height, 
Excelsior! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 


A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior!” 


«“Endyinion” is an exquisite little poem, and may be 
read appropriately after the foregoing. We rank it 
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among the most beautiful of the productions of Mr. 
Longfellow. 


“The rising moon has hid the stars ; 

Her lovely rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 


And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


On such a tranquil night as this, 

She woke Endymion with a kiss, 
When, sleeping in the grove, 
He dreamed not of her love. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unask’d, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bought ; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep, impassion’d gaze. 


It comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity— 

In silence and alone 

To seek the elected one. | 


It lifts the boughs, whose shadows deep, 
Are Life’s oblivion, the soul’s sleep, 
And kisses the clos’d eyes 
Of him, who, slumbering, lies. 


Oh, weary hearts! oh, slumbering eyes! 
Oh, drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! 


No one is so accurs’d by fate, 

No one so wholly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 


Responds—as if with unseen wings 

An angel swept its quivering strings ; 
And whispers, in its song, 
Where hast thou staid so long?” 


There is something in the little piece entitled “God’s 
Acre,” which reminds us of an old Saxon minster, 
rough, unhewn, and massy, but full of rugged simplicity 
that is sometimes even sublime. There is a sturdy feel- 
ing, an honest manliness about this little effusion which 
has, to us,many charms. Nor is the soothing hope held 
out in the third and fourth stanzas the least merit of the 


poem. 


“T like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls , 
The burial ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 
And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 


God's-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those, who in the grave have sown 

The seed, that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own. 


Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 
In the sure faith, that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the arch-angel’s blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 


Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 
In the fair gardens of that second birth; 
And each bright blossom, mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers, which never bloomed on earth 











With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod, 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow!” 


Here we close our quotations from the volumes before 
us. It would not be doing justice te Mr. Longfellow if 
we were to encroach further on his copy-right, and we 
have only made these few quotations in order to give .the 
public some idea of his best qualities. The stanzas on 
the Skeleton in Armor, the lines on a village Blacksmith, 
a little piece called the “ Rainy Day,” and two poems of 
a superior order, one entitled “The Goblet of Life,” and 
the other addressed “T'o the river Charles,” are our 
favorites in this collection. 

We leave Mr. Longfellow with a single remark—he 
is in danger of idling away his years. He has a cozy 
professorship, Me is endowed with a scholarly taste, his 
bent is toward the epicurean creed, “enjoy life easily.” 
He has genius, high genius; but then he loves “to take 
his ease in his inn.” The incentive to prolonged, inces- 
sant, arduous exertion, which goads so many to immor- 
tality, is wanting to Longfellow. He is playing the part 
of Gray, and, like Gray, verily he will have his reward. 
Posterity will despise his indolence, while they admire 
his poems. Enjoying the applause of a circle of friends, 
he is content with their approbation, or, if he aspires 
after a more extended fame, he wants the energy to 
struggle for it. He seems to write for his clique, and 
then coolly to take his chance with the public, reasoning 
much as Sancho Panza did, “but let them say of me 
what they list, I neither lose nor win, and so my name 
be but in print, and go about the world from hand to 
hand, I care not a fig.’ Now this may be the true 
philosophy for a man who loves the ease of his study 
before the honors of the world; but it is not the creed 
which, if acted out, will make a poet immortal. 


ARABIAN SONG. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


MEET me at even, my own true love, 
Meet me at even, my honey, my dove, 
While the mountain revealing 

The coo] fountain stealing, 

Away and away 

Through flow'rets so gay, 
Singing its silver roundelay. 


Love is the fountain of life and bliss, 
Love is the valley of joyfulness ; 

A garden of roses, 

Where rapture reposes,— 

A temple of light 

All heavenly bright; 
Oh, virtuous love is the soul’s delight! 
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A TALE OF WYOMING. 


Wuewn we admire a spot for its beauty, or love it for 
the associations of the past which cluster around it, we 
are prone to shed over even its trivial incidents a glory 
borrowed from the intensity of our own feelings; and 
are hence surprised that others gaze, with coldness or 
contempt, upon the objects of our deep enthusiasm. It 
may be thus perchance with this little tale, that has 
come whispering downward on the breezes of tradition, 
like the first echo of some far-off melody. 

We must go backward far—years before even the 
Genoese had dreamed of that new world, which was 
to immortalize his name, and man’s ingratitude, 


«“’T was summer in Wyoming ;” 


but, then were there no golden seas of grain, rolling in 
mimic waves beneath the breezes that swept down from 
her mountains—no broad belts of green pasture land 
stretching, as now, far away into the dense forest, like 
civilization pressing with swift foot upon barbarism. All 
was one continuous waste of trees upon the mountain, 
and trees upon the plain; save where the silvery Sus- 
quehanna wound, gleaming in the sunlight, and sending 
back a free, broad smile to the Day God’s wooing. The 
valley, even then, in its pristine wildness, presented a 
landscape of no ordinary character,—with its gfaceful 
regularity of form, as if chiselled out with exquisite skill 
from the mountains that sweep around it—its universal 
green, relieved, and brilliantly adorned by the clear 
stream, that sparkled onward in its serpentine course 
through the very centre, receiving at times a brawling 
tributary that dashed down from the hills to meet her, 
and at times parting her waters to encircle some fairy 
islet, that gleamed like an emerald in its rich setting. 

It was when the wild hunter still roamed, the tenant 
of nature, over this lovely spot, in the brightest season 
of the year, that a bold young chieftain erected his 
wigwam, and led to it in triumph, the lovely Noina— 
the flower of the valley—his Indian bride. She was 
the admiration of the whole tribe of the Shawnees, and 
the enamored bridegroom, as he first gazed upon her in 
her new home, her dark eyes sparkling with happiness, 
felt a joy such as only those who have felt such emotions 
can describe. The happy pair chose, for their future 
abode, a lone romantic spot, near where the river first 
breaks into the valley, and far above the villages of their 
tribe, as if they wanted to fly from the gross sensuality 
that reigned there; and find a holier society in nature, 
and their own pure hearts. They dwelt upon a narrow 
strip of lowland, between the mountains and the stream; 
across the latter, directly opposite their wigwam, rose 
bold, and broad, and high, a perpendicular ledge of rocks, 
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as if it were the remnant of some giant wall, that had in 
former ages guarded that little valley, until the noble 
river had come down in her mighi, and cloven it at a 
blow. Here they lived; the gentle stream murmured at 
their feet its song of peace, but the bleak crag frowned 
gloomily beyond; they listened to the soothing, and 
heeded not the frown. They were nature’s free chil- 
dren, happy in all the enthusiasm of youthful love. 

One morn, when yellow autumn was first beginning 
to blight the glory of summer, the hunter went forth in 
search of game. Noina gazed after him as he crossed 
the stream; he bounded lightly from his canoe into the 
forest, and soon disappeared. The morning passed away, 
the sun rose proudly to his meridian, and then turned 
upon his journey downward to the west, and yet the 
hunter returned not. His young bride, impatient of so 
long a stay, seated herself upon the bank, and turned an 
anxious eye upon the opposite shore ; all there was silent 
as the tomb; and the first cloud of apprehension rose, 
she knew not why, over the clear sunshine of her spirit 
—she looked upward, and the precipice seemed to be 
scowling upon her. She turned away in terror. Sud- 
denly a loud and furious growl of rage and agony, 
coming, as it were, from the very air, broke upon the 
oppressive silence. Instinctively she cast a startled 
glance upon the spot from which she had just turned 
away. Her eyes, wildly opened, and fixed in speechless 
horror upon it; her lips were parted, as if an unutterable 
shriek of woe had died upon them; for there, upon the 
very edge of the cliff, is the husband of her love, in 
deadly conflict with one of the fiercest animals of the 
American forest—the panther. The beast, wounded, 
and stung to madness by the pain, has turned in fury 
on his assailant. The struggle is a hard one. The 
hunter is strong and brave, his eye quails not, he utters 
no cry; though the fangs of the beast are deep in his 
flesh. He strives to raise his weapon, but the muscles 
have been literally torn from his arm, and his strokes 
are powerless. He feels his strength each moment les- 
sening, as lessens the distance between them and the 
precipice. They are upon the very verge—one final, 


frantic struggle; despair nerved his mangled limbs; he | 


springs wildly backward, but, held in the bloody grasp 
of the panther, the impulse served but to raise him an 
instant from the rock; and the next, with a curve, and 
then a fearful plunge, down they are hurled—with a 
loud yell from the beast, but the heroic Indian is dumb 
—down—down, a piercing shriek rends the air, the pent 
up anguish finds for a moment vent; and the next, the 
bride lay senseless on the ground. 

When she awoke, darkness was upon the earth. She 
thought that she had been leng asleep, and had dreamed 
some horrible dream; the forms, which flitted through 
memory’s magic chamber, were vague and shadowy, 
but, all were terrible. She turned for her husband, he 





was not by her side; she called upon him—no answer, 
but the echo came upon her ear. She arose, and groped 
about. Alas, her soul was as dark as the sky above her, 
and her reason and memory as wavering as were her 
footsteps in the gloom. The poor girl was crazed. She 
wandered about all that night. She wandered for days, 
still calling piteously upon her husband, and chiding 
him for his long delay. The hunter, as he pursued his 
game in the forest, often met her, with abstracted eye, 
scanning the whole horizon, as if looking anxiously for 
the coming of some one from afar; and dropped a tear 
of sympathy for the poor girl’s wretchedness. At length, 
one day, she came, by accident, upon the very spot of 
that bloody contest. Deep stains were upon the rock ; 
she paused, seemed for a moment lost in thought, and 
then, as if a burning light had at once broke in ypon 
her brain, she pressed her hands cenvulsively upon her 
brow, shrieked phrenziedly, “have I found you, my love? 
I have searched long, and you have called, and called, 
and chided me for my delay! But I have found you 
now, and, I come, I come!” She sprang wildly far 
over the rock, and sank a shattered corpse down the 
deep gorge where her husband had perished—and the 
dark brown lovers were in death again united. Exta. 


THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 


BY MOTHERWELL. 


Mournrutty! O, mournfully, 
This midnight wind doth sigh, 
Like some sweet plaintive melody 

Of ages long by; 
It speaks a tale of other years,— 
Of hopes that bloomed to die,— 
Of sunny smiles that set in tears, 
And loves that mouldering lie! 


Mournfully! O, mournfully 
This midnight wind doth moan ; 
It stirs some chord of memory 
In each dull heavy tone ; 
The voices of the much-loved dead 
Seem floating thereupon,— 
All, all my fond heart cherished 
Ere death had made it lone. 


Mournfully! O, mournfully 
.This midnight wind doth swell, 
With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 
Hope’s passionate farewell 
To the dreamy joys of early years, 
Ere yet grief’s canker fell 
On the heart’s bloom,—ay! well may tears 
Start at that parting knell! 
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THE BLIND BARONET. 


BY H. SYMMES. 


“My good Saunders,” said Miss Sarah King, at the 
moment of mounting her carriage, “I recommend your 
master particularly to your care; and during my short 
absence, I confide him to your long-tried devotion and 
affection. I ask from you, for him, care that will be 
ever attentive, delicate, patient, enduring, full of thought 
—in short, the care as if of awoman. Always remember 
that Sir Richard Elrington is deprived of sight, and that 
our eyes ought to obey his thoughts, as his own eyes 
formerly did.” 

“My dear Sarah,” said Sir Richard, pressing with 
affection the hands of his young lady, “Saunders will 
endeavor to imitate the example you have given him, 
and he will show himself, you may rest assured of it; 
the most attentive as well as faithful of guardians during 
your absence. Go, then, and go without inquietude.” 

“T must depart, Richard; but to part from you 
without inquietude, that is impossible, for you know 
not all that a 

“TI know,” resumed Sir Richard, interrupting her, 
“that you are an angel of goodness and patience. I 
know that you are young, rich, and full of intellect, have 
come to bury yourself in a solitude; and that you have 
wished to pass the prime of your life in the society of a 
blind man, that his infirmity makes sullen and morose. 
All this I know perfectly well; but, then, I do not know 
how to pay the deep debt of gratitude that I owe you. 
Gratitude is but a cold feeling; and love it is impossible. 
Why do you disdain the love of a blind man?” 

“ Reflect on that which it is becoming in me to do,” 
replied the lady. “Do you wish to force me to repeat 
to you the fact—that T am ugly.” 

“T cannot and will not believe it, my dear Sarah. I 
am certain that you slander yourself. It is the feelings 
of the heart that cast a light upon the countenance, and 
therefore you must be most beautiful.” 

“ And you are blind who say this, dear Richard. Ah! 
if it were possible, that in your single glance you could 
embrace the entire universe, and that I alone, like an 
invisible. fairy, might love you; but a truce to this, it 
grows late, and I must be on my journey. Adieu! then, 
I shall be back in less than eight days. Meanwhile, 
give me the benefit.of your infirmity, and do not see me 
in your imagination as being too ugly. Again, and 
again, adieu! Saunders, as to you, do not forget.” 

The horses started off at a gallop, and when the rolling 
of the wheels was no longer heard, Sir Richard grasped 
the arm of Saunders with a vivacity and emotion that 
made the old servant tremble. 

“Run, Saunders,” said he, “run for the Doctor. 
is prepared, and only waits to be sent for.” 

Vou. IL—11 
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Saunders quitted the house in haste, and in a quarter 
of an hour he returned with the Doctor. ‘ 

“T am ready to undergo the operation of which you 
have already spoken to me, sir,” said the patient, “and 
you will therefore be so good as to begin it at once.” 

“There may,” answered the Doctor, “be two means 
adopted for the purpose of restoring you to your sight. 
The first consists in an operation that is very simple, 
and of the success of which, I entertain the strongest 
confidence. In the event that my expectation should be 
foiled, then there is another mode of treatment to be 
adopted: it is more tedious, more difficult, more danger- 
ous, perhaps, but the ultimate cure, in such cases as 
yours, is beyond a doubt.” 

“Try, then, your first method, Doctor, and all I hope 
is, that it may be as successful as you wish it.” 

The Doctor took his instruments, and at the end of 
ten minutes the operation was over. The Doctor said 
that he had the best hopes, and that he should return at 
the end of three days, to remove the dressing. In grasping 
his hand, the baronet placed in it a hundred pound note, 
and then sat himself down to pass over these three days 
of expectation as patiently as he possibly could. But 
when the moment arrived at which his fate was to be 
decided, his anxiety increased to such a degree, as to be 
no longer endurable. At one moment the patient fancied 
he could see the pale reflection of a ray of light, that was 
obscured by the superincumbent bandages ; and at another 
that there was only before his eyes those mote-filled glares 
that are the incessant illusions of a gaze that is lost in 
profound obscurity. In vain he sought, he struggled to 
be calm. His hand agitated by a convulsive movement, 
applied itself to the dressing. Soon reason was overcome 
—the knot was untied—the bandages fell to the earth. 
Alas! profound night covered with its dark and dismal 
veil the sight of the blind man! 

He leant his head upon his breast. He closed his 
eye-lids, a useless protection given by Nature to such as 
he, «nd then the tears coursed each other continuously, 
but slowly down his cheeks. But soon he felt ashamed 
of his womanly weakness. He slowly raised his head 
and the lids opened, when oh! inexpressible happiness ! 
—an ardent, strongly-colored ray of light, penetrated even 
to his very brain. It was a ray of the blessed light from 
a glorious sun of June, that had crept through the cre- 
vices of the double blinds, that reached his sight. He 
stood up greatly agitated; and in the dim obscurity of 
the apartment he was able to recognise many objects 
well-known to his touch. At first he saw them but 
confusedly ; and afterward in a more distinct manner. 

At the same instant the noise of a carriage told him of 
the approach of his preserver. He rushed forward to 
meet him, and exclaimed with enthusiastic joy, “I see, 
Doctor, I see!” 

The folding doors were quickly opened ; it was Sarah 
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who had returned. She was—truth must be told—ugly. 
Her features, that had formerly been beautiful, were dis- 
figured by a frightful scar, which appeared to divide the 
forehead, and extended all along one of her cheeks. And 
yet there was, in the softness of the melancholy that 
characterised her features, a touching grace. In her 
look there was benevolence and mind, combined with 
great talent. In the eyes of Sir Richard Elrington she 
was truly beautiful, for if he had reeovered his sight—his 
love had still continued blind as ever. Dazzled by the 
stream of light that inundated the apartment, he remained 
without movement and without voice. On the other hand 
Sarah, with the true instinct of love, comprehended at a 
glance all that had passed in her absence. 

“ You see, Richard,” she cried, “ you see, I am certain 
of it, and all my happiness is destroyed.” 

“Why, dearest Sarah, should your happiness be de- 
stroyed ?” 

“ Because I now must no longer be the object of your 
love—because I am now about to separate from you for 
ever.” 

“Separate! You and I to separate! You to separate 
from me—you ! and wherefore ?”’ 

“T have long since told you, Richard, that the day on 
which you should recover your sight must be also that 
of our separation. I love you, and you are perfectly 
conscious of it—for I have never attempted to conceal 
the weakness of my heart. I know, too, yours. It is 
ardent—it is generous; and from generosity,—from a 
feeling of duty, perhaps, you would insist on marrying 
me ; and if I should accede to the proposal, acting under 
the influence of a sentiment that I do not pretend to 
disguise, I must do that which I know would cause the 
misery of my life. I wish not at all to afflict you by 
calling to mind the remembrance of your first wife. 
Death has separated you from her; but remember that 
Arabella was a most beautiful creature—that she doted 
on you, but still your affections were not always hers. 
How, then, could I, with this countenance, expect to 
find you more constant to me? I shall not attempt that 
which I know to be impossible; but in the retreat in 
which I am now about to bury myself for life, I will 
carry with me the sweet memory of the happiest epoch 
of my life. Farewell, my dearest Richard. I bless 
Heaven that it has afflicted me, in accomplishing your 
dearest wishes. When I shall be no longer near you, 
preserve in your memory the remembrance of my devo- 
tion, and forget, if you can, the miserable image that my 
features must present to you.” 

“Since it must be thus,” replied Sir Richard, “I shall 
not detain you but—until I have recovered my sight. In 
the meanwhile you may remain; for I am still blind. I 
now see no more.” 

“Do not hope to deceive me, for you cannot do so,” 
she answered with a bitter smile, 





Sir Richard had not time to answer her, for the Doctor, 
running up to him, exclaimed— 

“Madman! why did you remove the dressing. Is it 
that you wish to make your blindness incurable; but, 
no, no,” said he, examining Sir Richard’s eyes, “no— 
Heaven be praised, your eyes are quite healthy, your 
look is steady—you do see; the cure is complete. Quick, 
quick, let us put on the bandage again.” 

“ Wait one moment, Doctor,” observed Sir Richard. 
« What will you say when I tell you, that I am now just 
as blind, as I was before.” 

“TI would then say, that my own studies, my own eyes, 
and all my past experience, had gone for nothing—but it 
cannot, I say, it cannot be.” 

“Very well, then, Doctor, I say to you, that your 
studies, your eyes, and your experience have misled 
you; I do not see at all.” 

“Can it be true?” said the Doctor, in amazement, 
while Sarah smiled incredulously. 

“ Perfectly true,” answered Sir Richard, quite calmly. 

«“T have seen but two instances of this in al! my life, 
for they are exceedingly rare,” remarked the Doctor, in 
a perfect consternation. “Then me must try another 
mode of treatment. Are you disposed to undergo a new 
operation ?” 

“ Exceedingly well disposed, and quite ready for it,” 
answered the patient. ss 

The Doctor took out his instruments, and asked for 
linen, that he might make ready a bandage. 

“Stop!” exclaimed the lady, “stop, I say ; Sir Richard 
sees perfectly well, although he does not like to admit 
” 

“This is no child’s play,” observed the Doctor very 
gravely. “I must tell you, that the mode of treatment 
which I am now about to employ, is one that may restore 
sight to one actually blind, but that would inevitably 
render blind one who has his sight.” 

“ Go on, Doctor, go on,” was the observation of the 
gentleman, “for I unfortunately have nothing to risk in 
that way.” 

The bandage was prepared, and already there was 
flashing in the hand of the Doctor the shining blade of 
a bistouri; when Sayah, who, up to that moment, had 
been in a species of stupor, recovered from it, to throw 
herself in the arms of her lover. 

“ My beloved Richard,” she said, “my senses do not 
deceive me ; you see, and I am perfectly sure of tice fact. 
Look, Doctor, how clear and serene are his eyes. They 
have none of that fixity which is to be noticed in the 
eyes of the blind. Richard, your glances now rest upon 
me; there are in them the tokens of the deepest affection. 
Oh, say, then, that you see us. I entreat—I supplicate 
you todo so. Say it, and I will remain—I will never 
quit you; but let there be no new operation—let these 
hateful instruments be removed. But do not—oh! do 
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not punish me so cruelly, for having preferred your 
peace of mind to your wishes. Doctor, do not attempt 
to approach him. I do not wish it—do not believe 
him.” 

The violence of the emotions that agitated her did not 
permit her to proceed further; for she fainted at the very 
instant that she saw the Doctor about to bring the 
instrument close to the eyes of Sir Richard. 

Poor, heart-broken Sarah was carried out of the room 
in a state of insensibility, and the Doctor who, by a wink 
from his patient, found he had been tricked, put back his 
instruments, threw away the bandages he had prepared, 
and took up his hat. 

“My good friend,” said Sir Richard, “ you have, with- 
out intending it, done me very considerable service, and, 
forwarded my schemes completely. You will, I am sure, 
pardon me my ruse when you know the motive for it. 
Miss Sarah King wished to part from me. She has a 
very exaggerated idea of her own ugliness. She believes 
she cannot be seen without being disliked; and it was 
therefore necessary that I should not see her. I candidly 
own to you that I should have regretted my cure if I 
were to purchase it with the loss of Sarah. Her love is 
more necessary to my existence than my sight.” 

As he uttered these words, he extended his hand to 
the Doctor; but the latter, taking up a bandage, made a 
sign for him to seat himself. 

“Ts peace made between us?” was the question of the 
patient to the physician. 

“T have never been in love,” drily answered the Doctor; 
“but then I have, in my time, met with a great many 
fools.” 

For eight days he was in constant attendance on Sir 
Richard, and on the ninth he entered the apartment at 
an early hour. 

“Now,” said he, “that you are in a state of health, 
that you cannot destroy it by imprudence, I leave you. 
You may say, if you please, that you are blind; but I 
shall have nothing to do with it, when the fact is that 
you see a great deal better than I can.” 

“ Farewell, then, Doctor, I hope you have no bad feel- 
ing toward me.” 

“There is one thing, Sir Richard, that I can never 
pardon you, and that is your having deceived for one 
moment, an experience that, up to your time, I believed 
to be infallible.” 

“The great man falls seven times a day, Doctor.” 

“Yes, but if I had persisted in my error—if I had 
operated upon you?” 

“What then? when I have already said that I had 
much’rather lose my sight than be deprived of the society 
of Sarah.” 

«“ But my reputation, Sir Richard.” 

“ Ay, but my love, Doctor.” 

“The deuce take all love!” exclaimed the Doctor, really 
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vexed; “for that I find is with you a malady that is 
really incurable.” 

The worthy Baronet was still laughing at this saying 
of the Doctor, when Sarah, greatly agitated, ran into the 
rom. °° 

“The Doctor,” she remarked, “has gone away in a 
furious passion. What can have happened between 
you?” -* 

“He says he will have nothing more to do with my 
case.” 

“ Ah! then he abandons you, and gives up all hope of 
restoring you to your sight.” 

“He says he will have nothing more to do with my 
eyes.” 

“Then you are to remain blind.” 

“ Yes, for ever blind to your defects.” 

“Oh! then Richard, I must see for both.” 

A month after this conversation, Miss Sarah King 
guided within the walls of the church Sir Richard 
Elrington, who permitted himself to be led there with 
all the care and caution that is generally taken of a 
blind man. Every one was astonished, as they looked 
at his large, bright blue eyes, so clear in appearance, 
and so intelligent, that they should be deprived of sight. 
This, however, must be remarked, that the constant 
love that Sir Richard showed for his wife for two years 
after their marriage, prevented her from suspecting the 
truth. 

It was about the termination of the second year of 
their marriage that they were taking a walk in some 
fields adjoining the splendid demesne of Sir Richard, 
that he had never quitted from the time of his being 
united to the object of his love, when they found that 
they had incautiously placed themselves near to a furious 
bull. The wicked animal, attracted by the scarlet scarf 
of the lady, began to bellow, and tear up the earth with 
his horns. The danger was imminent, and ‘retreat im- 
possible. Already was the bull making a dash at the 
lady, when her husband tearing from her her scarf, 
attracted the animal by waving it toward himself. The 
bull made a furious and desperate rush upon him, but 
he adroitly bounded on one side, and having luckily a 
sharp gardening knife in his pocket, he unclasped it 
while the bull was coming on, and with the skill of a 
Spanish foreador, he struck the animal in the spine, and 
stretched it dead at his feet. 

The wife of the Baronet, Lady Elrington, regarded 
the struggle made by her husband with equal fear and 
astonishment. In an instant all the secret of the past 
was revealed to her, and she flung herself into his arms, 
exclaiming— 

“Oh! Richard, Richard, you have deceived me.” 

“No, my dearest, I have not deceived you,” was his 
answer; “for I said I would love you—I do love you, 
and will for ever love you.” 
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THE LADY BEATRICE.* 
BY MRS. MARY. V. SPENCER. 
CHAPTER III. 


Ar the hour of midnight, two individuals, closely 
muffled in large cloaks, might have been seen stealing 
down the huge staircase of the palace occupied by the 
Duke Vivaldo. One of the two walked with a hurried 
and trembling step, and was so agitated that she was 
forced to lean on her companion for support. The other 
appeared to be more firm, and, as they walked, cheered 
her companion by her words. 

“ Courage, courage, dear lady,” she whispered, “ the 
man whom I have bribed to let us out will not betray 
us, for he has golden ducats enough to place him far 
beyond the reach of the Duke’s rage, and to support him 
for many @ year in the country to which he will go. 
Courage then, courage—there is no danger of detection 
—we are now almost at the gateway—the Signor is 
waiting without, and in five minutes we shall be on the 
canal, skimming away from Venice.” 

The Lady Beatrice, for our readers have by this time 
guessed that she was the companion of the garrulous 
nurse, made no reply to these words, except by hurrying 
on still faster, through the great hall at which they had 
now arrived. Her step was still trembling, and became 
more so as they advanced into the hall. At length she 
whispered tremulously, 

“What if my uncle should be coming home.” 

“ Fear not, lady,” said her nurse, “he has gone to the 
ball at the Ducal Palace, and will not return until four 
in the morning. His servants are asleep or out on the 
canal, and the palace, as you see, is almost deserted. It 
will be daybreak, aye! high noon, before our absence 
will be discovered; and by that time we shall be far on 
our journey to Rome. Courage, now, dear lady, we are 
at the portal. Play your part, and.fear not I will play 
mine.” 

“ Ah, Mistress Japona,” said the sleepy porter, arousing 
himself as the nurse shook him, and demanded to be let 
out, “whither so late at night, and who have you here? 
—a fair wench, I dare swear, and for no good are you 
going forth. Prythee, pretty mistress,” he continued, 
addressing Beatrice, “are you of the household or not? 
for, if you be, I must e’en have a kiss for toll. By St. 
Mark you must be a sweet morsel, else you would not 
muffle your face so closely. Mistress Japona may go 
free, but you must pay for both,” and, laughing at what 
he thought his wit, he advanced to Beatrice. 

“Stop, Master Mark,” said the nurse, interposing 
betwixt the two, “this damsel is a visiter of mine and 
wants none of your gallantry. You know how, the 
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Duke sent for me to-day, and I will leave to-morrow if 
my acquaintance are to be subjected to your insults. I 
trow your place would not be worth a fig if I were to 
report this to the Duke. Back, I say, and let us pass.” 

Awed by her manner, and by the tone of authority in 
which she spoke, the porter hesitated; and then, bursting 
into a laugh, he said, 

“ Tut—Mistress Japona, you take my jest in earnest. 
I am here to watch the gate, and have a lonely task of 
it as you know. It were some comfort if I might be 
cheered by the sight of a pretty face, but since you 
choose to refuse, I must submit,” and he shrugged his 
shoulders, “so, in God’s name, pass.” 

During this colloquy Beatrice had been so agitated as 
scarcely to be able to stand, and had she not leaned on 
the nurse must have fallen. When, therefore, the porter 
opened the gate, her strength would scarcely permit her 
to pass. The nurse, however, hurried her forward, 
supporting her so as to attract as little notice as possible, 
and in a minute they stood without the building, and 
heard the heavy portal clanging to behind them. 

“Thank heaven,” was the exclamation of the nurse, 
for, bold as Had been the front she assumed, she 
hadi not been without a portion of the fear of discovery 
which had infected Beatrice. Her companion’s heart 
was too full to speak ; but she lifted her eyes to heaven 
in mute thanksgiving. 

“This way—this way, dear lady,” said the nurse, 
after the pause of a moment had partially recruited the 
strength of Beatrice, “I see a gondola awaiting us, a 
few doors distant. The Signor is there awaiting us.” 

With hurried steps the two females hastened onward, 
and were soon beside the gondola. But the lover of 
Beatrice did not, as they expected, spring forward to 
meet them. The nurse paused, looked around, and 
then again advanced to the gondola. Still the Signor 
did not appear. At the same moment a gay party 
emerged from a door beside them, and they had just 
time to shrink back into the shadow of a wall, before 
the group passed laughingly to the gondola, took their 
seats, and were propelled in the light fabric down the 
canal. Their mistake was now evident to the nurse 
and Beatrice. The Signor was not at the appointed 
rendezvous. For a moment each thought they had 
mistaken the time, but the loud chime of the cathedral 
clock, striking the hour of midnight, soon dispelled this 
belief. As the chimes died on the air, Beatrice and her 
companion looked into each others faces, with feelings 
of disappointment, agony, and terror, such as no pen 
can describe. 

“This is singular,” at length said the nurse, “I 
capnot believe that the Signor is not here. What can 
have happened ?” 

“Oh!” said Beatrice, “he has been waylaid—you 
know that assassins swarm in Venice. Holy mother !” 
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she exclaimed, clasping her hands, and raising her eyes 
to heaven, “if he is still alive protect him, as well as 
us; and guide us, oh! thou intercessor for our sins, in 
this fearful strait !” ‘ 

“No, it cannot be,” said the nurse, perceiving too 
late the agony she had inflicted by her remark “the 
Signor yet lives, believe me, and has only been prevented 
by some accident from joining us. He will be here yet.” 

« Let us then await him here,” said Beatrice, glad to 
catch at any words of encouragement, “it cannot be long 
that he will delay us.” 

“ Would that we could await him. here, dear lady, but 
I fear that we should soon be noticed, and perhaps by 
some one who would detect our disguise.” 

“ Yet where can we go?” said Beatrice enquiringly. 

“Our Lady of Loretto only knows,” answered the 
nurse, “but stay, here comes a gondola—see it makes 
for this spot—there, there, heaven be praised it stops!” 

In the excitement of the moment the nurse rushed 
forward, fully expecting to see the Signor leap from the 
gondola. The same hope made the heart of Beatrice 
beat faster, although her maiden delicacy kept her from 
advancing. Both were destined to be sadly disappointed. 
Instead of the Signor a gondolier sprang from the light 
boat, and advanced toward the ladies. Beatrice shrank 
back in terror; but the nurse maintained her ground, 
wondering in despite of her anxiety, where the strange 
adventures of the night would terminate. With a low 
bow the gondolier approached, and said, 

«“T look on the Lady Beatrice and her attendant.” 

He paused, as if awaiting an answer, while Beatrice 
clung in alarm to the arm of the nurse. 

“ You seem to know us,” said the nurse, recognizing, 
at a glance, the ‘serving man of Beatrice’s lover, and 
turning to her young lady, she whispered “cheer up, 
dear mistress, this is the Signor’s attendant—he brings 
us good news I know,” and then, again addressing the 
gondolier, she asked, “what message does your master 
send 2?” 

« My master appointed to meet me at the Rialto a full 
hour since, there to proceed with him here to take up 
the Lady Beatrice and her attendant. I waited until 
midnight, but the Signor did not come. ‘Thinking, 
perhaps, that he had altered Mis mind and come here 
alone, I proceeded hither. You have not, as I begin to 
fear, seen him.” 

*“ No—no—mother of God! 
befallen him ?” 

“Alas! I fear he has been assassinated,” answered 
the gondolier, “nothing but death would have made 
him break his promise to you—” 

“Help! help!” said the nurse, interrupting him, 
“ my mistress is fainting. Oh! you have killed her.” 

The gondolier had but just time to spring forward 
and catch the falling form of Beatrice to prevent it 
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from sinking on the pavement, when lights were seen 
flashing in the distance, and shouts were heard as of 
parties approaching. The nurse and the serving man 
looked at each other in dismay. Whatwas to be done? 
The torches and the group they lighted were rapidly 
approaching. It would never do for the Lady Beatrice 
to be detected at this hour in the street and fainting. 
Such a discovery would entail on her the severest 
tyranny of the uncle to whom it would again consign 
her. In this emergency the nurse was the most quick- 
witted. 

“To the gondola with her,” she exclaimed hurriedly, 
“bear her to the gondola—there, that will do,” and 
taking a place beside her inanimate mistress, she con- 
tinued, “I will close the blindsy only you ply the oar 
quick and bear us from the city—to what place we care 
not now. There is no safety longer for us in Venice— 
our danger cannot be increased no matter whither we 
fly.” 





The gondolier sprang to his place, and with a few 
dexterous turns of his oar, sent the light boat skimming 
down the canal, never relaxing the efforts of his brawny 
arm until they had emerged on the open lagoon, and 
were leaving ‘he city behind them. At length the 
nurse looked out and enquired in what direction he 
was proceeding, saying that her mistress had recovered 
from her swoon, and was anxious to know. The gon- 
dolier hastened to allay the fears of the trembling girl 
by informing her that he was carrying them to the vlace 
where his master had se~ured horses, and that his plan 
was, if the Signor was not there to meet them, to see 
the ladies a few furlongs on their way to Rome, or until 
he could procure them an escort, when he would return 
in order to seek out his master. With this account the 
nurse, in measure, soothed the alarmed delicacy of the 
Lady Beairice. 

We w li not describe the renewed agony of all parties 
when, on arriving at the depot for the horses, they learned 
that the Signor had not been there. Nothing, however, 
was left except to mount and press on. Their way 
was pursued in silence, for each was full of their own 
thoughts. The serving man was mourning over the 
master he had lost—the nurse was appalled by the 
perils of their way and the consciousness that she had 
urged this step on her young lady—while Beatrice, was 
at once agitated by her fears for her lover, by her sensi- 
tive delicacy at being without a protector, and by her 
dread of the insults she would have to undergo in this 
precarious method of travelling. But, although her 
maiden}y scruples forbade her to mourn for her lover 
as openly as the serving man, her most poignant an- 
guish arose from the conviction that she should never 
see him more. 

Leaving the sorrowful cavalcade to pursue its way 





until morning, we will return to the wounded Adanta. 
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The night was far advanced when he opened his eyes 
on a small room, while, by his bedside, sat a personage 
attired in the garb of a leech. At first the recollection 
of the lover was confused, but, as fact after fact recurred 
to his memory, he began to be sensible of his true situa- 
tion and of the failure of his plan to rescue Beatrice. 
The thought soon flashed upon him that it might not 
yet be too late for the appointed meeting. Raising 
himself up in bed he turned to the leech and asked, 

“Ts there a gondola at your door?—I must be dressed 
and away. I have an appointment at midnight, and life 
or death depends on its fulfilment”—he would have pro- 
ceeded, but here his weakness overcame him and he sank 
back fainting in the bed. 

“ Poor youth,” said the leech, “he is terribly wounded, 
and has something on his mind. I fear this agitation 
will throw him into a fever.’ But now we must revive 
him,” and he proceeded to apply remedies to recall the 
consciousness of his patient. 

The lover recovered from his swoon, but only to pass 
into a delirious fever, which continued to rage for several 
days. 

It was a balmy summer morning wheh the lover next 
woke to recollection. The fresh breeze—if in a crowded 
city the breeze ever can be fresh—was blowing through 
the open casement, filling the room with a perceptible 
fragrance, and bringing to the sick man’s mind dreams 
of flowers and fields far away. He rose partly on one 
arm and looked around. At first he could not compre- 
hend his situation, but gradually the recollection of the 
past broke upon him, until he was able to call up, one by 
one, the events which had happened on that fatal night, 
when he fell beneath the bravo’s dagger. The last he 
remembered was his awakening from a swoon in this 
very room, and gazing on the face of a person who had 
seemed to be a leech. After that all was blank. 

He gazed around the room, hoping to see some person 
who might satisfy his curiosity respecting the length of 
time which had elapsed during his sickness, but he gazed 
in vain. The apartment appeared to contain no living 
being beside himself. Exhausted, at length, by weak- 
ness, he sank back on the bed, and was lost in thought 
as to the fate of Beatrice. Had the week of delay which 
her uncle had granted expired, and was she now the 
bride of her hated cousin, or had she found means to 
escape that dreadful fate? What must have been her 
thoughts on that fatal night on which he received his 
wound, when she found that he did not join her, as 
arranged, at the rendezvous? Had she pursued her 
plan of escape alone and unaided ?—and, if so, what 
dangers had not environed her? Perhaps she had re- 
turned to her uncle—her attempt to fly been discovered 
—and the union hurried on by her stern relative in the 
recesses of his palace. If so—what misery would be 
hers—what remorse would attend her lover for having 





been the cause, although innocently, of such a fate! 
These thoughts rushed through the lover’s mind until 
his brain began to give way beneath them, and he was 
fain to shut his eyes and endeavor to divert his mind. 
But the effort was in vain. He could not divest himself 
of a thousand fears respecting Beatrice, which haunted 
him like spectres. Had this uncertainty continued much 
longer the yet weak brain of the sick man must have 
given way beneath the excitement; but luckily, at this 
moment, the door opened and a person advanced into 
the room. The lover hastily turned his head, he thought 
he recognized the intruder, and in the moment all doubt 
was removed by the stranger rushing forward with a cry 
of joy. 

“Glory to St. Mark!” said the gondolier, for the in- 
truder was no other than the faithful servant of Adanta, 
“ glory to all the saints in the calendar, you are in your 
senses once more! I told the wretches that you would 
recover—I knew it, I felt it. Ah! my good master, 
you will yet live to rejoin the sweet Lady Beatrice,” 
and overcome by his joy, the warm-hearted follower shed 
tears. His master was equally affected. 

“ But tell me,” said Adanta, “you spoke of Beatrice. 
Have you heard of her?—is she safe?—has she been 
forced into that hateful marriage ?” 

“Ah! I forget—the leech told me not to agitate you; 
but how can I, when my joy at your recovery is so 
great.” 

«“ But Beatrice ?” interposed the lover. 

“She is well—she has escaped—she is out of the 
territories:of Venice, she has sought the refuge of a con- 
vent—this is all I can tell you now, and the leech would 
never forgive me, if he thought I had exchanged more 
than a single word with you. There, compose yourself. 
my dear master. Everything is in the right train; and 
to-morrow, when you are stronger, you shall know all.” 

Adanta would fain have insisted on hearing at once 
the whole story in detail from the lips of his faithful 
servant, but his head had already began to swim around, 
and he felt that he was over-tasking his yet enfeebled 
powers. He was forced, therefore, to stifle his curiosity 
for the present and rest contented with the assurance 
that Beatrice was safe and free from her uncle’s tyranny. 
With this consoling hopé he lay back on his pillow, and, 
while his. faithful servant watched over him, gradually 
sunk into slumber. 

The next day the leech visited him on awaking and 
pronounced him wonderfully strengthened. As soon as 
the leech had retired the gondolier began, according to 
promise, his story. With all that happened up to the 
commencement of the night-march of the fugitives the 
reader is already acquainted ; so we shall not repeat the 
gondolier’s narration up to that time, but give his story 
of the adventures that afterward befell them. 

“ We pursued our way until we had left the territories 
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of Venice,” said the gondolier, “ when, fearing that her 
uncle might track her progress and overtake her before 
she could reach Rome, the Lady Beatrice resolved to 
take refuge in the convent of our mother, on the road to 
the eternal city, She came to this determination the 
sooner because she would not proceed without a protec- 
tor. There I left her and her nurse and returned to 
Venice. For two days I wandered up and down the 
city seeking you, but without success. At length I 
obtained a clue to your retreat, and finally gained admit- 
tance to you at this house, the residence of the leech 
who bore you home after your wound. More than a 
week has elapsed, and during that time you have lain 
insensible or raving in a delirium. But now you have 
past the crisis—God be praised! 

“TI have heard but this morning from the convent 
where the Lady Beatrice has taken refuge. The nurse 
and her mistress are still there, but the Duke has dis- 
covered their residence. So long, however, as they 
continue under the shelter of the consecrated walls he 
dare not make any attempt on their liberty, but the 
moment they should attempt to resume their journey 
he would, in defiance of everything, seize on them and 
bear them back to Venice. If once here no power could 
save the Lady Beatrice from becoming the bride of his 
nephew.” 

“You are right,” interposed the lover, “oh! would 
that. I were well, that to-morrow I might set forth to 
their rescue!” * ; 

“But while they continue in the convent they are 
safe, therefore why need you chafe at your illness? 
Stay here, dear master,” said the honest follower, “until 
you have fully recovered your strength, and then you 
can act all the better in‘your attempt to rescue the sweet 
Lady, Beatrice.” 

The arguments of the gondolier finally prevailed over 
the impatience of the lover, and it was arranged that the 
servant should set forth, on the morrow, to the convent, 
to acquaint the Lady Beatrice with the convalescence of 
her lover, and tell her that, as soon as his recovered 
strength would permit, he would join her and be her 
escort to Rome. 

A few weeks later and a gallant cavalcade was drawn 
up at the gate of the convent of “Our,Mother,” whose 
ruins may be seen on the great road leading from Venice 
toRome. The cavalcade consisted, for the most part, of 
armed horsemen, but among steeds of stouter form might 
be seen one or two palfreys such as, in that day, were 
used by monks and ladies. At the door, of the convent 
stood a knight, with the lady abbess at his side and a 
fair form which, even shrouded as it was in a long veil, 
the reader would have recognized as that of the Lady 
Beatrice. One or two female attendants and an elderly 
gentleman attired as the servant of a noble family com- 
pleted the group. 
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« And now, my dear charge,” said the abbess, addres- 
sing Lady. Beatrice, “farewell! May the blessing of 
God go with you, my child. Since you sought the 
refuge of these walls I have learned to love you as I 
have loved none save my poor niece who has, I trust, 
been a saint in heaven these many years. I commit 
you to the charge of the worthy steward whom your 
aunt, in answer to your letter, has sent to conduct you 
to Rome—not forgetting to recommend you, though that 
I need not do, to the care of the good knight, the Lord 
Adanta. And now, farewell again—God and the saints 
be with you.” 

The two ladies embraced, the abbess once more gave 
them her benediction, and then the cavalcade set forward. 

They proceeded sometime in silence. At length the 
knight, who had been hitherto engaged in marshalling 
his forces, rode up to the side of the Lady Beatrice. 
The nurse, with whom she was conversing, fell back, 
and was soon engaged in recounting for the hundfedth 
time to the steward their escape from Venice, while the 
lover spoke in those low tones, which love ever assumes, 
to his mistress. 

“But tell me,” said the Lady Beatrice at length, 
“why come you here with this title-and array ; for since 
your hasty arrival this morning you have done nothing 
but persuade the abbess and my aunt’s steward that we 
should set forth to-day—and so I have had no chance to 
hear you unravel this mystery.” 

“It is soon done, sweet one,” said the knight, with 
the gay laugh of happiness, “for, on arising from my 
bed of illness I found that my cousin, whose heir you 
know I was, had died. So I came into possession of 
his estates at once, and well was it that I.did; for it put 
me in possession of a good body of retainers with whom 
to guard you to Rome.” 

«“ Why—is there any peril, think you?” said Beatrice 
anxiously, “Surely my uncle would not think of seizing 
me by force, and from what other person can we expect 
danger?” 

«“ Ah! dearest, you know him not, much as you have 
been persecuted by him. Think you that the man who 
would set an assassin on me to take my life, would 
hesitate to seize you by main force especially when he 
is, by the will of your father, your personal guardian.” 

“But my father never dreamed that the Duke, my 
own mother’s brother, would treat me thus—he never 
intended me to be the ward of so bad a man.” 

“True, true, but think you the Duke would split 
hairs about right and wrong if he had you once more in 
Venice with the law on his side. Trust it not, sweet 
one,—he would then take right, law, and everything in 
his own hands. Ah!” he exclaimed, suddenly rising 
in his stirrups to look over the brow of a hill a short 
distance in advancce, “by St. Mark! whatdoI see? Ho! 
there,” he continued, shouting rapidly and violently, “a 
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foe—a foe. Form men, form—place the ladies in the 
rear. Rest your lances, brave hearts, and be ready for 
the recreants.” 

The very first ejaculation of the knight had been 
followed by the appearance of an armed force on the 
brow of the hill, and before he ceased speaking it was 
evident that the insignia of the Vivaldo family were 
borne in the front of the troop, and that the intentions of 
the strangers were hostile. The Lady Beatrice and her 
women were instantly hurried to the rear of the knight’s 
cavalcade, and preparations made to meet the foe. The 
armed condottieri—for such were the kind of troops led 
by, the Duke—gave their foes no breathing time, but ere 
the little band of Adanta “could well arrange its front, 
dashed down the hill. Luckily there was a level space 
of some extent betwixt the knight’s force and the foot 
of the hill. He suffered the foe accordingly te descend 
the acclivity before he moved; but as soon as the con- 
dottieri had gained the plain, he shouted, 

“ Charge—for God and St. Mark—ho! have at them,” 
and levelling his long lance, while his men-at-arms. fol- 
lowed his example, he dashed at full gallop to meet the 
foe. The shock of the meeting squadrons was like that 
of an earthquake. For a minute nothing could be seen 
but the,clouds of dust in which the combatants were 
involved; but the anxious females and their little guard 
could plainly distinguish, amid the ringing of steel and 
the shrieks of the wounded, the shouts of the respective 
leaders. At length the fight seemed receding, and after 
one or two desperate stands the forces of the assailants 
were seen retreating #ver the hill. In less than ten 
minutes the knight and pis followers returned from the 
chase, and riding up to the Lady Beatrice and her 
attendants, he said, 

“The day is won, at least for the present. The 


knaves have been as you see, driven to a base retreat. | 


But how many more ambuscades they may prepare for 
us there is no telling, so we had best push on and that 
right sharply too. Although had I not charge of you, 
dear Beatrice, I would chase the villains to the very 
shores of Venice.” 

The cavalcade was about setting forth again, when 
one of the men-at-arms approached. 

“The fellow whom you took prisoner, my lord,” he 
said, “has confessed that the Duke has had spies for a 
month to watch the convent, with the intention of taking 
prisoner the lady as soon as she should leave the protec- 
tion of its walls.” 4 

“The double-dyed villdin !” ejaculated the knight. 

“What shall we do with the prisoner, my lord?” 
asked the man after a pause. 

“Scourge the wretch and let him go.” 

The troop now pushed forward, but any one who 
had looked toward the rear would have seen that the 
retainers of the knight did not forget his command, but 





that, amid the laughter of the bold followers, the prisoner 
and traitor received his deserts. 

As they passed the field where the conflict had lately 
taken place, and where two or three of the enemy lay 
mortally wounded or dead, Beatrice turned away with a 
shudder. The knight saw it-and hurried forward the 
troop, but said nothing. 

Their journey was thenceforth pursued without mo- 
lestation, and the aunt of our heroine soon welcomed her 
to Rome. 

The circumstances of the lover had meanwhile been 
greatly altered since the day when he parted from the 
Lady Beatrice at the Duke’s summer palace on the 
Brenta. Then Adanta was but a poor scholar, or at 
most only a needy adventurer—now he was possessed 
of large estates, a title, and followed by an array of 
retainers. His pride no longer prevented him from a 
union with Beatrice, and with the consent of her aunt, 
her only relative except the Duke, they were united. 
Our hero wore, at the ceremony, the armor in which he 
had defended Beatrice ; for such was her request; while 
his gallant retainers stood around, under the same banner 
which they had so nobly borne in the fray. 


FRAGMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


T 1s a lonely glen! but the happy child 
Hath friends whom she meets in the morning wild! 
As on she trips, her native stream, 
Like her hath awoke from a joyful dream ; 
And glides away by her twinkling feet 
With a face as bright and a voice as sweet. 
In the osier-bank the ouzel sitting, 
Hath heard her steps, and away is flitting 
From stone to stone, as she glides along, 
Then sinks in the stream with a broken song. 
The lapwing, fearless of his nest, 
Stands looking round with his delicate crest ; 
Or a love-like joy is in his cry, 
As he wheels, and darts, and glances by. 
Is the heron asleep on the silvery sand 
Of his little lake? Lo! his wings expand 
As a dreamy thought, and withouten dread, 
Cloud-like he floats o’er the maiden’s head. 
She looks to the birchwood glade, and lo! 

~ There is browsing there the mountain roe, 
Who lifts up her gentle eyes—nor moves 
As on glides the form whom all nature loves. 
Having spent in heaven an hour of mirth, 
The lark drops down to the dewy earth ; 
And in silence smooths his yearning breast 
In the gentle fold of his lowly nest, 
The linnet takes up the hymn unseen 
In the yellow broom or the bracken green. 
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THE WIFE’S COUNSEL. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


«“ War are you so gloomy, Edmund?” said a happy 
wife and mother to her husband, as they sat together 
one evening after the tea things had been removed, 
“Why are you so gloomy? [I have noticed it growing 
on you for some time past. Tell me,” she continued, 
looking fondly up into his face, “ for if trouble causes it, 
I can share, even if I cannot alleviate, your sorrow.” 

The husband looked at her a minute with changing 
emotions of countenance, and replied, 

“I will tell you, Ellen, although I am almost 
ashamed to do so. I have been speculating again, 
and—and I fear it will turn out to my loss.” 

There might have been seen, for a moment, by a close 
observer, an expression of reproach on the countenance 
of the wife ; but the look was involuntary ; and perhaps 
unperceived by the husband, for it faded like a sun cloud, 
almost as quickly as it came. She replied with a smile, 

“And why should that make you gloomy? Are we 
not still comfortable? Shall the loss of a few dollars 
make you unhappy ?” 

“ Alas! it is not the loss of a few dollars,” said the 
husband deeply affected, “but of thousands, which I 
deplore. And all this might have been prevented if I 
had only taken your advice. Again and again have 
you besought me not to engage in these gambling roads 
to riches, but I have blindly,” and he spoke with the 
deepest agitation, “‘ gone.on, disregarding all you have 
said, until now I have ruined you and our sweet~ babe. 
God forgive me for it,” he said, bursting into tears, “but 
I have, by my folly, reduced you to poverty. Would 
that I had never been born !” 

The wife’s cheek paled, for she had not dreamed that 
her husband’s fortune had been impaired to such an 
extent, but although she ‘saw herself and her darling 
infant reduced to beggary, no words of condemnation 
rose to her lips, not even a look of reproach was turned 
on her husband. Even had she wished to censure him 
as the cause of their ruin she could not have done so, 
when the lover of her youth was sobbing before her. It 
is not often that a man weeps, and deep indeed must be 
that agony which can wring tears from his eyes. Ellen 
gazed on her husband, and as she saw the violence of 
his emotions she felt that he was sufficiently punished, 
that the torture of his spirit was teaching him a lesson, 
by which she hoped he. would profit. We said she felt 
this, but we mistake—it was not until afterward that she " 
thought on the subject ; for at the sight of her husband’s 
tears, at the sound of his penitential words every other 
emotion but that of sympathy was chased from her bosom 
and throwing her arms around his neck, she soothed him 





by kind words and bright hopes for the future. 
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“And what if we are beggars, dear Edmund?” she 
said, “have we not our little Henry still left to us ?—are 
we not yetvall in all to each other? Our heavenly father 
will not suffer us to want, and we can easily part with 
these luxuries that surround us. Believe me, we shall 
still be happy—perhaps happier than we have been 
here.” 

«“ No—no,” said the husband with emotion, “I can 
never forgive myself for what I have done. For a week 
I have known this dreadful truth, and yet dared not tell 
you. But you are an angel. Oh! why did you not 
reproach me? I could have borne that better than this 
meek, this forgiving, this more than mortal kindness. 
God forgive me for having made you a beggar!” 

“Oh! talk not thus wildly, dear, dear Edmund,” said 
the wife, “for you cut me to the heart. Let what has 
past be forgotten. Willingly, aye! gladly will I sur- 
render these useless luxuries if it will only restore your 
peace of mind. We will—I know we will be happier 
in poverty than we have been in opulence, for the cares 
that have constantly harrassed you will then trouble 
you no longer. Sweet little Henry,” she continued, 
turning to the infant in its cradle, “see he has awoke 
and smiles on you. Let him not see a cloud of sorrow 
on his father’s brow.” 

By such words did that sweet wife soothe her hus- 
band’s troubled mind, and endeavor to reconcile him to 
the fate that was now inevitable. 

Ellen Massey had been the only daughter of a widew. 
Her mother had brought her up with unusual care, early 
instilling into her mind correct principles, and teaching 
her that in religion alone womld she find a guide in 
prosperity and a comforter in adversity. Ellen grew up 
accordingly with devout but unpretending piety. At 
the age of eighteen she saw her mother descend to the 
tomb, leaving her an orphan and almost friendless. 
Before her death Mrs. Massey had been induced, by the 
advice of some friends, to invest her little fortune in a 
stock company that promised enormous profits, and, at 
the time Ellen was left an orphan, the stock of this 
company had risen to such a height as to command 
double its original value. Mrs. Massey died, therefore, 
with the belief that her daughter would have a fortune 
sufficiently large to afford not only the elegancies but the 
luxuries of life. Alas! for the delusions-of the times. 
A crisis came, and the company was suddenly reduced 
to insolvency. Ellen now became penniless. But, in 
this strait, her religion supported her, and instead of 
sitting down in useless repinings, she determined to 
earn her livelihood by becoming a governess. She soon 
found a situation, and here met Edmund Warren, a 
young gentleman of fortune and worth. Her modest 
demeanor attracted his notice, and he sought the ac- 
quaintance of the retiring governess. His friends 
laughed at him for his intimacy with one whom they 
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thought in a lower station of life, but Warren knew 
that it is worth only which bestows true rank, and he 
paid no attention, therefore, to the sneers of his gay 
advisers. Above all, he saw that Miss Massey was 
pious, and piety in a woman was necessary to ensure 
his love. This may sound strange in some ears, for 
Warren was confessedly a man of the world, but his 
mother had been truly religious, and he always pictured 
to himself a woman of like character as the one whom 
he would choose for a wife. There were many other 
estimable traits in him which Ellen could not fail to 
see, and she soon learned that her affections had been 
cast almost involuntarily upon Warren. The lover, at 
length, won a confession of this from the blushing girl. 
They were married, and Ellen found herself the bride of 
one of the wealthiest young men of the city. 

But there was one foible in the character of Warren, 
which Ellen discovered a few months after their marriage, 
and which, had she Known in the first hours of their ac- 
quaintance, might have prevented her from learning to 
love him. He was ever thirsting after increased wealth. 
Rich as he was, he longed for greater opulence, and was 
continually engaged in schemes to add tens of thousands 
to his already large fortune. It was a season of great 
financial excitement, and men dreamed of amassing for- 
tunes as the early discoverers of America dreamed of 
reaching El Dorado, of drinking from thesmagical foun- 
tain of life. A hundred speculations ‘were afloat, all 
promising incredible returns to the adventurer. Into 
these speculations Warren plunged. His wife, remem- 
bering the loss of her own fortune, shuddered at any 
thing bearing the name of speculation, and besought her 
husband to rest content with what he had, and not risk 
all in striving after more. Warren yielded, in a measure, 
to her entreaties, embarking but a few thousand dollars 
in what appeared the most promising of various specu- 
lations presented to him. In some cases the venture 
proved fortunate, in others not. But on the whole he 
- rather won than lost. He adduced this as an argument 
to convince his wife, but she shook her head, and by her 
entreaties again induced him to forego his intention of 
embarking nearly his whole fortune in what promised to 
be an unusually lucky adventure. The wife contended 
that speculation was but a legalized gambling, in which 
a few won while the great mass was ruined. “They 
had enough,” she said, “why should they wish for 
more?” Thus, again and again she prevailed, and 
more than once saved her husband’s fortune. But on 
the birth of his boy the eagerness of the father to possess 
inordinate riches grew on him so that he could no longer 
resist it; and just at this crisis too a speculation presented 
itself which he fancied had no chance of a failure. Con- 
cealing his intentions from his wife, as he knew that she 
would not approve of them, he embarked his whole for- 
tune in the undertaking. For nearly a year every thing 
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went on prosperously, and Warren calculated that he 
had doubled his fortune. Still he said nothing to his 
wife, for the favorable moment to sell out had not, he 
thought, yet arrived, and he was resolved to say nothing 
to her until all was concluded, and he could surprise her 
by his success. “The end has not come yet,” said he 
smilingly to himself. But the end came too soon and 
with it ruin. Warren woke up one morning to find 
that he had been the dupe of sharpers ; that the specula- 
tion had failed; that he was penniless. We have seen 
how he concealed the misfortune for a while, and how 
he at length confessed it to his wife. 

Ellen was indeed an angel in this crisis. She gave 
up her luxurious house, her rich furniture, even many 
things that she had learned to consider comforts without 
asigh. She saw that her husband was penitent. She 
doubted not that he was cured of his folly. The price 
indeed was fearful, but so long as his love remained to 
her she could be happy. 

They removed to a small house, having but one room - 
on a floor, but every thing was neat and as comfortable 
as the place would allow. Ellen was her own cook, and 
her husband when he came home from his work—for he 
had obtained a situation as a clerk—saw in her smiles a 
surety that she was happy. How then could he repine? 
He did not. He thought Ellen more beautifal in her 
common chintz dress and her tidy apron, than in the 
rich silks which she had once worn in still richer sa- 
loons; and thinking thus, and witnessing her content, 
and feeling that she was happy in despite of his folly, 
his heart melted, and he enjoyed a felicity such as he 
never could have attained in his days of opulence. Still 
that little family had sorrowful hours; for often, when 
their babe was sick, they had to deny it comforts that 
wealth could have commanded, and once, when Warren 
himself fell ill, and was confined for months to the house, 
their scanty funds melted away, until the wife was com- 
pelled to take in sewing to support them. In that dark 
hour the religion of Ellen again came to her aid, and her 
husband learned to emulate her piety. But when the 
father recovered from his long illness, they were so 
deeply in debt that they were forced to relinquish their 
house, and content themselves with a single room. To 
such lengths had the insane thirst for money-making 
reduced that innocent wife and child. 

Long, long years passed away, and although at 
length Warren struggled up from poverty into a com- 
petence, it was not until his brow was wrinkled by 
toil and care, nor before the threads of silver began 
to appear ami the beautiful tresses of his wife. 


When, finally, he was once more above want, and 
had secured enough to keep his family for the remain- 
der of his life, the first lesson which he taught his 
children was to beware of making haste to get rich, 
and of its attendant curse, the thirst for speculation. 
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And to this admonition the silver voice of the mother 
was never wanting. 

This is no tale of a disordered fancy. It isa sad story 
of life as it is. It presents, too, the bright side of the 
picture; for alas! how many, who have heen ruined by 
this demon speculation, have never been able to struggle 
up from poverty, but have seen their wives and little 
ones, perish piece-meal before their eyes, when forced to 
suffer hardships for which neither their habits nor con- 
stitutions had adapted them. 


SONG. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Wuart reck I of the stars, when I 
May gaze into thine eyes, 
O’er which the brown hair flowingly 
Is parted maiden-wise 
From thy pale forehead, calm and bright, 
Over thy cheeks so rosy-white ? 


What care I for the red moon-rise? 
Far liefer would I sit 

And watch the joy within thine eyes 
Gush up at sight of it; 

Thyself my queenly moon shall be, 

Ruling my heart’s deep tides for me? 


What heed I if the sky be blue? 
So are thy holy eyes, 

And bright with shadows ever new 
Of changeful sympathies, 

Which in thy soul’s unruffled deep 

Rest evermore, but never sleep. 


A REMEMBERED FORM. 
BY E. J. PORTER. 


Sue comes before me like a dream of Eld, 
Her blue eyes peering through a sunny host 
Of waving ringlets to the light breeze tost, 

That swept our native hills at evening, swell’d 
With many a gentle breath that harpstrings boast, 
When in love's trelliced bower the heart hath lost 

All traces of each earthly care, and held 

Communion with sweet dreams, forever quell’d!— 

She was my boyhood’s love, her gentle soul, 

Poured into those blue eyes, would softly roll, 

And beaming with a sweetness so intense, 

I deemed her some light visitant from heaven, 
The guardian of my early day-dreams given ; 
Oh, for one hour of that blest innocence! 
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IDA ILDERTON. 


BY H. J. BOWLES. 


A warm and delightful evening in the middle of July 
was fast closing, the deep clouds of night were rolling 
majestically over the horizon, bearing darkness and si- 
lence onward, and telling that nature was hastening to 
repose. The inhabitants of a fashionable square had 
risen from their dinner-tables, and in all the drawing- 
rooms might be seen the light of numerous chandeliers, 
and groups of lovely women seeking amusement: some 
with the latest novels, others with lively conversation, 
and some (and they were not a few) sat inhaling the 
delightful breeze, loaded with the perfume of the flowers 
which were placed around the rooms and on the balco- 
nies. In one of the principal houses of the square, and 
in a magnificent drawing-room sat Ida Ilderton, the 
loveliest belle of the season, surrounded by all those 
little luxuries which are so indispensably necessary to 
highly-refined women; where a cowsciousness of high 
birth and large possessions are augmented by mental 
culture and intellectual attainments. On a low ottoman 
at the feet of Ida lay a beautiful greyhound decked with 
roses, and a small, delicate love-bird rested on one of ‘ther 
tichly-jewelled hands, while a handkerchief of lace was 
held carelessly in the other. She sat apparently uncon- 
scious of the admiration she excited, and talked in a low 
voice to the bird, who picked anxiously at tie snowy 
hand which supported it. Ida’s beauty was captivating; 
it was so delicate, so pure. Her face was cast in the 
Grecian mould, with sleeping orbs, veiled with dark 
lashes, resting on her delicately-tinged cheek ; her mouth 
was small, and at each corner of her coral lips sat a light 
curve, displaying her pearly teeth. Her smile had a charm 
perfectly irresistible. 

On this night she wore white Mechlin lace over rich 
white satin, and a girdle of silver confined her sylph-like 
waist; her sleeve fell over her arm to the elbow, and 
then displayed a beauty of contour, a classical perfection, 
which Praxitiles vainly had attempted to surpass; her 
hand was equally faultless, and the long taper fingers 
were whiter than the handkerchief they held. Around 
her were bouquets of flowers, and vases filled with 
oriental perfume stood beside her; the rich plumage of 
far-famed birds gleamed from cages of golden wire; 
pedestals of marble and scagliola supported pale cold 
statues, or bijouterie and articles of vertu ; thus the 
room was one delicious temple, dedicated to Luxury 
and Art. Ida had sat playing with the bird for some 
time without noticing her guests, who had sought dif- 
ferent occupations till the gentlemen arose from dinner, 
and most of them had gone with Mrs. Ilderton to walk 
in the conservatory, leaving Ida and her favorites to- 
gether. At length the gentlemen ascended to coffee, 
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and the ladies returned to the drawing-room, when 
conversation light and fashionable began to circulate 
among the different groups. Near Ida sat a favorite 
cavalier of the party, vainly endeavoring to obtain a 
glance from her lovely eyes; and opposite to her, 
apparently engaged in looking at a print, stood the 
heir to an earldom, wishing he was the bird, or the 
greyhound, or the handkerchief, or anything that Ida 
loved or admired ; but Ida neither looked at the one nor 
the other. 

“Tt was the opinion of Charles the Fifth, Miss Ilder- 
ton,” said the heir, “that we speak English to birds.” 

“ And Italian to ladies,” was the cool answer. “ Why 
not speak /a bella lingua to me, if you follow the Em- 
peror’s maxim ?” 

Ida smiled as he said this, and glanced toward a 
window, where sat a young man, holding a cup of 
coffee in an easy manner, perfectly displaying a finely- 
formed white hand, and seemingly intent on taking the 
pattern of the carpet in his mind’s eye, to compare it 
with others on some future occasion. 

“ Listen !” said Ida, starting from her couch; “there 
> and the sound of a harp was heard beneath 
the balcony. Instantly the windows were thrown open, 
and the visitors rushed to hear the Harpiste ; while Ida 
drew near the farthest, and stood by the silent young 
gentleman, who smiled, and offered a chair as she ap- 
proached. From the blaze of light within, and the 
brightness of the gas without, the figure and face of the 
Harpiste were clearly seen, and her rapid and brilliant 
execution astonished and delighted her audience. 

“T have seldom heard such a thrilling touch,” re- 
marked Ida. “What a pity she should play thus, and 
find such small encouragement: for nothing but absolute 
necessity could have obliged her to seek bread by itine- 
rant playing.” 

“She is une demoiselle Francoise,” said the young 
man, gazing firmly on Ida’s lovely face. “Listen! 
there, she sings!’ and a perfectly natural voice arose in 
all its wild beauty, singing a pathetic Freneh romance. 

“Has she not a pretty style, Mr. Beresford?” asked 
Ida, who seemed pleased with the musician; “I fancy 
there is a touch of romance about her. I feel an interest 
in her; she is as youthful as myself, and a wanderer.” 

“ You are a little enthusiastic creature, Ida,” was the 
answer. ‘ Now, surely, you do not fancy her a princess 
in disguise, or a maiden escaped from a haunted castle, 
where some malignant genii confined her. Tell me, 
what do you imagine?” 

“Some disappointment; a faithless lover; a father 
banished for breaking the laws; and, after a bright 
happy girlhood, she becomes what she is now, with a 
life of desolation before her. Have I drawn a touching 
picture Beresford? Is not that sufficient misery for a 
novel ?” 
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“ Not quite; truth is stranger than fiction. I am sure 
Ida there is more real wretchedness, more deep misery, 
in many hearts than any novel could describe (and Fer- 
dinand Beresford spoke for the first time feelingly.) 
Perhaps you have no idea of the meaning of grief, and 
if you have not I hope you never will.” 

“Thank you, I can only wish you the same. Now 
we must contribute to the Harpist; it ought to be a 
shower of gold. Viscount Lyvil first :” and Ida moved 
away toward the spot where the Viscount stood, and a 
handsome collection was soon made, sufficient to awaken 
joy in the heart of the fair Harpiste. 

“ Ask her residence and her name; tell her to return 
to-morrow,” were Ida’s commands, and she once more 
returned to Ferdinand Beresford. A moment only 
elapsed, when she quitted his side, and for the remain- 
der of the evening a beautiful blushing rosebud decked 
her bosom. It was not more lovely than those favorite 
children of Flora usually are, but Ida had never possessed 
one so inestimably valuable before. 

Ida Ilderton was devotedly attached to Ferdinand 
Beresford; she loved him better than aught else besides, 
and to win his esteem she would have resigned all her 
wealth and power; and of this Ferdinand felt quite 
conscious, and not a little proud. In the society of 
Ida he seemed pleased but reserved, and a languid 
melancholy stole over him, which added a degree of 
calm repose and thoughtful grace, of which those around 
him were bereft. 

Mrs. Ilderton had long and silently seen Ida’s growing 
attachment, and determined, by slow degrees, to find the 
exact point at which it had arrived; for Ferdinand was 
scarcely a desirable match for her daughter, his father 
being the seventh son of a duke, and himself the young- 
est of nine children, all depending upon their grandfa- 
ther’s patronage for appointments in the army and navy, 
or small lucrative places about court; and by dint of 
being seen in the Duchess’ carriage in Hyde Park, and 
introduced at the different drawing-rooms, Ferdinand’s 
three sisters were titled and tolerably rich ladies, who 
all united in saying he was too handsome for anything 
but a secretary, and that he accordingly became, with a 
salary of five hundred pounds per annum, but no better 
prospects. This did not suit Mrs. Ilderton’s projects for 
her child, and she determined to seperate the lovers ; 
therefore, on the night in question, she believed she had 
seen sufficient to warrant her so doing. 

It was late before the party broke up, and as Ida 
received the farewell of Ferdinand Beresford, for a mo- 
ment his reserve was thrown off; he caught the little 
white hand and pressed it to his lips, and left the de- 
lighted maiden to ponder on this his first act of love. 

The sun had past the meridian before Ida arose, and 
putting on a simple robe, threw herself on her couch 
to breakfast alone. Many new feelings crowded on her 
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heart, and she sank her head on the soft satin pillow to 
dream; they were dreams of bliss, of love, and of Ferdi- 
nand Beresford. The voice of her maid aroused her 
with the intelligence that the Harpiste had returned 
according to her orders, and waited any commands Miss 
Iiderton wished to give. 

“Bring her hither,” said Ida; “I will converse with 
her, it will amuse me ; and let her harp be brought also; 
I wish to hear her sing:” and with a ready alacrity the 
waiting woman obeyed, and in a moment the Harpiste 
stood in the luxurious boudoir of Ida. There was a 
great difference betvreen the beauty of the young no- 
blesse, and the striking face of the wandering child of 
song; it was not a beauty to be painted and hung in a 
print-shop, to attract the notice of passers-by, nor to be 
sculptured for its fine regularity. No; it was a beauty 
in which shone mind, and feeling, and firmness, com- 
bined with easy good nature and vigorous thought. Her 
face was shaded by a white cap, with large borders falling 
on her dark cheeks, and her hair, of glossy chesnut, was 
braided beneath ; her forehead was high, and her eyes of 
dark blue. They had once been merry, laughing eyes ; 
but their look of joy was gone; and save when she 
smiled with a strange, brilliant smile, her face wore no 
joyous expression. Her dress was of coarse blue merino, 
and a large shaw] of red and black plaid completed her 
attire. Yet she stood before Ida, not boldly but easily, 
and seemed to look without any feelings of admiration 
or wonder on the luxury which surrounded the heiress, 
while Ida addressed her in pure Parisian as follows :— 

“ You are a native of Ja belle France; is it not so?” 

“Yes, my lady,” was the timid reply. 

“Have you been long away from home—long in 
England ?” 

“T have no home, my lady; I have been three weeks 
in this land,” was the answer. “I have not had a 
home for years; this is the only relic now remaining 
(and she placed her hand on her harp,) and it gains me 
my bread.” 

“You are not self-taught,” asked Ida; “you play 
too well for that. How long have you practised the 
harp?” 

“T learnt my art from one of the finest masters France 
possessed, and it is years since I commenced. I do not 
play so well as I used; my fingers seem stiff and less 
pliant than formerly. So many things are recalled to 
my mind by the tones of my harp, that sometimes I 
would rather weep than sing.” 

“ Have you a father or mother with you?” asked Ida 
feelingly ; for she felt interested in the girl. 

“T have neither now, my lady. A mother I never 
knew; a father I had, but his love is forfeited, and I am 
quite alone.” 

“ Why did you leave your home, poor exile? was your 
father’s displeasure the cause? Have you no friends 
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here; are you quite alone?” asked Miss Ilderton, with 
tears glistening in her eyes. 

“Oh, it is a long story, my lady, and you will con- 
demn me I know. I have not met with such kindness 
for years, as I now meet with from you. No one has 
manifested kindness for me; I am an outcast, wretched 
and alone.” 

“ Sit down there,” said Ida, pointing to a velvet otto- 
man beside her; “and if it grieves you cease to speak of 
your home, It is sufficient to know you are happy. I 
ae you; I pity you much.” 

“Oh, no, dearest lady, I will tell you all,” said the 
Harpiste, “lest thoughts of my unworthiness to receive 
your kindness steal into your bosom, and thus once 
more I become friendless, even as before I heard your 
voice. My father was tutor in the family of an Italian 
nobleman, and alternately resided in Italy and France, 
till, having completed the education of his pupils, he left 
them, married, and retired to the environs of Paris. I 
was his only child. My mother died shortly after my 
birth, and I grew up till the age of ten years with him 
alone. It was then he sent me to Paris to school, and 
there I learnt the harp, which now gains me my liveli- 
hood, and became the favorite pupil of a too-indulgent 
master, Could ke see me here, the abject creature I am, 
would he recognize in the homeless wanderer the once 
happy Lucille Beranger? _No, he could not, would it 
were but a dream. I remained five years in Paris, and 
then my father recalled me, and I returned home. Oh! 
how well I remember that evening, when the diligence 
entered my native village, and I saw my father’s cottage 
peeping out among the trees, the summer sun;setting 
behind the hills, and the roses twining round the case- 
ments of my long-remembered home. Beneath the 
porch stood my father, and beside him a person I had 
never seen. I thought at first it was one of his old 
pupils, come to visit their kind tutor; but the face was 
not Italian, and the smile was too sweet to be ought but 
English. As soon as the diligence stopped, my father 
rushed forward and embraced me, and led me into the 
house, followed by his strange companion. ‘This is 
Mademoiselle Beranger,’ said the stranger, stepping for- 
ward; ‘we wanted only the presence of a lady here to 
complete our happiness. We shall be too happy with 
Mademoiselle Lucille.’ I saw my father’s eyes glisten, 
and he smiled upon him; then, turning to me, intro- 
duced him as his pupil, and passed a high eulogium on 
his kindness and talent. It seemed that my father felt 
lonely after I left him, and had become melancholy and 
desponding, when one of his former pupils came to him, 
and introduced an English lady of good connections but 
limited fortune, and asked him to educate her youngest 
son. My father willingly complied, and the young 
Englishman was to remain till his education was com- 
pleted. All the morning did my father devote to study, 
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and during that period I sat aloné in my little boudoir, 
happy as ever young maiden could be, till I heard the 
door of the library shut, and I knew the hours of study 
were over. Then I listened for the sound of footsteps, 
and with a joyous heart I used to hear my father’s pupil 
come silently into my room, and hang over my chair, 
with some offering of flowers and fruit for chere Lucille. 
He gave me birds, and books, and plants, and all that 
could make my home happier. At length—time passed 
on rapidly—his education was finished, and the day 

appointed for him to leave. It was the first grief I shad 
ever known, and I shut myself up in my room alorie to 
weep. The day on which the letter came to recall him 
I saw him not, nor my father, for he had gone to see 
some friends at a distance, and the servant to+] me his 
pupil was in the library reading, and we remained apart 
the whole day. Toward evening my heart began to 
break with grief, and I laid my head on the table, and 
sobbed aloud. I could not bear to lose my kind com- 
panion, and I wept with passionate earnestness at his 
coldness—till I felt a hand laid affectionately on my 
shoulder, and I saw him standing looking attentively in 
my face. . . 

“ Spare me the recital of all that passed then,” cried 
Lucille, raising her clasped hands to Ida imploringly. 
‘Suffice it to say, that in six months he promised to 
return and claim me as his bride, and bear me to these 
shores. He left us, and six months passed away and 
he came not; I heard nought of him. My life became 
a burden, and my heart was breaking, and I came to the 
rash determination to quit my home in search of my 
faithless lover. 

“Tt was a lovely moonlight night, cloudless and 
starry; I could not sleep, and I felt my brain grow 
dizzy with suffering; my head burnt with pain. It was 
the work of a moment to throw my shawl round me, 
and take with me my beloved harp, and before dawn I 
was far away from my father, an alien and a beggar.” 

Here Lucille paused, as though the intensity of her 
feelings would not allow her to proceed, and sat weeping 
silently till Ida fondly took her hand in hers, and asked 
if she had found her lover. 

“Oh, no, no; if I had I would not be here; I would 
go back to my poor old father and ask his forgiveness. I 
would bear that faithless one to our peaceful home, which 
for two long years I have not beheld, and in quietude 
pass the remainder of my life.” 

“Can you tell me the name of your false lover? Do 
you remember him perfectly now?” said Ida softly. 
“ Tell me, and if I can aid you in finding him I will.” 

“Remember him! Oh,I shall remember him until I 
die,” sobbed Lucille, “and on my heart is engraved the 
name of Ferdinand Beresford.” ee 

A change passed over the beautiful countenance of 
Ida, and a deadly paleness overspread her cheeks and 
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lips. She could not speak; and save the convulsive 
throbbing of the veins on her marble brow, there was no 
sign of life. The shock had come suddenly but surely, 
and Ida was from that hour a changed creature. 

Lucille stood by her for a moment in silence, till a 
thought seemed to cross her brain, she sank down beside 
her, clasping her hands in agony, and hoarse with emo- 
tion exclaimed, “ You know him! you have seen him! 
Oh, restore him to me, my long-lost Ferdinand! Give 
me but a hope that I may yet see him once more, and I 
die in péace! Oh, say he is not wedded; I cannot bear 
suspense—my heart is breaking—I beseech you tell me 
all—shall we ever meet again 2?” 

In a wild manner Lucille uttered these incoherent 
expressions, and Ida, with an effort at self-control, rose 
up to answer her enquiries :—“ Return to-night at nine, 
and you shall meet Mr. Beresford,” was all she could 
say. Her heart seemed filled with restrained emotion, 
and she again sunk back on her couch. To describe 
the joy of Lucille is impossible ; her burst of deep grati- 
tude to Ida: her ardent love for her old companion; and 
her sorrow for the grief she had occasioned her poor 
father; all seemed in turn to animate her bosom; but 
even there a tender regard for Ida predominated, and she 
looked with an anguish on the woe she had caused. 

It was not for some time that Lucille could be pre- 
vailed on to leave her new-found friend; but, at the 
earnest entreaties of Ida to leave her to repose, she at 
length consented. Ida lay still in bitter misery ; her 
heart’s best hope was gone. ‘To know he had loved 
another was madness; to believe he still loved her was a 
torturing agony; and Ida allowed herself to doubt he 
remembered that Lucille Beranger existed; but she was 
deceiving herself: Ferdinand Beresford loved with earnest 
devotedness his betrothed Lucille. He was not to blame; 
he had acted nobly to his parents ; he had told them he 
loved his tutor’s daughter, and resolved, on attaining his 
majority, to wed her. _He was answered by taunts, 
threats, and revilings ; forbidden to hold the least com- 
munication with his betrothed, and finally thrown, by 
the consummate art of his sister, Lady Vesey, into the 
society of Ida Ilderton, to win his thoughts from the 
young French maiden. All their efforts failed; he burst 
their chains asunder, but it was too late. The letter 
announcing to Lucille his faithfulness, his continued 
love, reached its destination two days after she had 


‘ quitted her home, and was never answered. He wrote 


again, thrice, but no tidings came; till at length he re- 
ceived his letter back, with the mournful news that his 
old preceptor was dead, and his once happy daughter a 
voluntary wanderer in other lands. Here all intercourse 
ceased, and Ferdinand Beresford mourned over his faith- 
less Lucille. 

It was impossible for him to recognize in the wander- 
ing Harpiste his favorite companion ; her voice bore no 
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resemblance to that of the young French girl; it was 
mournful and sad; that of Mademoiselle Beranger was 
glad and joyous; while in her disguising attire, under 
the clouds of night, he eduld ‘not suppose for one instant 
the lovely face and sylphelike‘form of Lucille were con- 
cealed ; but still the tones of the harp recalled her to his 
mind ; and it was the knowledge of the anguish he him- 
self had endured, which prompted him to wish happiness 
to Ida. Little did he dream he was the being on whom 
her happiness depended ; he loved her as a brother loves, 
but nothing mere. 

It was night, dark, gloomy, desolate night to such 
hearts as Ida’s; but it was day—bright joyous sunshine 
—to the expectant Lucille. The lamp shone brightly, 
the jewels sparkled gaily, and, harp in hand, she stood 
beneath the centre chandelier of the magnificent draw- 
ing-room, where Ida sat in desolation, to meet for the 
last time Ferdinand, her idolized Ferdinand. It was 
late when he entered, with a smile on his lip and a 
sparkle in his eye, as elegant, as polished as a monarch 
need be ; and as the first tone of his voice fell on the ear 
of Lucille, she sprung forward, and in a moment the 
parted lovers were closely wrapped in each other’s em- 
brace. . I pass over the scene so painful to Ida; to feel 
she loved, but in vain; and in despair to hear the words 
of love; to hear the tale of long-remembered days gone 
by, was more than Ida’s heart could bear, and she could 
only bless them and bid them farewell. 

Three weeks after this a marriage appeared in the 
“Morning Post,” celebrated first at St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, and afterward at the Catholic Chapel, Warwick 
Street, Golden Square: it was the marriage of Ferdinand 
Beresford and Lucille Beranger ; and immediately below 
that were these words :—*“ Died of a rapid decline, Ida, 
the beloved and only child of Horace Ilderton, in the 
nineteenth-year of her age.” She was dead; her heart 
was broken; and in the long white fingers, cold and stiff, 
lay the faded rose-bud, given by one who was that day 
wedded. 





GOD’S TEMPLE. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 
’T 1s not the great Cathedral richly dight 
With jewell’d altar, paintings grand and old— 
Where dusty banners, in the doubtful light, 
Wave mournfully around the tattered fold-—- 
Likg a weird shadow of the Past unrolled,— 
I hail God’s Temple—-though the soul may there 
With Christian fitness thrill in contrite prayer—- 
Humbly imploring, passionately bold, 
As kindling Faith illumes the swelling theme . 
Of warm adorer, whose enraptured eye 
Sees angel-forms on shining pinions gleam 
As if in answer, from the opening sky : 
There is a Fane far holier—not of art,— 
The Temple of a pure, and trusting heart. 





THE MEETING. 
BY 8. H. ANDERSON. 


Harry Morron was the accepted suitor of Mary 
Wilson. Young, ardent and enthusiastic, he Had bent 
the knee in adoration to her superior charms, he had 
worshipped at the shrine of beauty in all its pristine 
splendor, and now he was happy. And Mary was all 
that the most fastidioug in female beauty could wish. 
She was one of those quiet and retiring spirits that we 
sometimes meet with in our journey through life that 
captivate us not so much by their beauty as by a certain 
undefinable spell. Harry Morton had first met her at 
the house of a mutual friend, and at once was struck 
with the ease and elegance of her manners, as well as 
by the rich stores of thought that sparkled in her con- 
versation. Casual visits soon gave way to others of a 
more formal nature, and as he had no direct intimation 
that his calls were intrusive, he continued them. Some 
times he fancied that the cheek of Mary was suffused 
with a deeper blush when he pressed her hand, but a 
second thought would check the illusion. Hope still, 
however, bid him not despair, and showed him the future 
bright and cheering. 

It was a beautiful evening in the first month of sum- 
mer; the moon was shining clear and silvery from out 
the blue expanse. The stars were one by one becoming 
visible to the eye, as they took their places in the heavens. 
Scarce a breath disturbed the stillness that reigned around. 
All nature was clad in smiles as fair as a bridal. Allured 
by the beauty of the evening, to enjoy the pleasures of a 
stroll, I called at the residence of Harry, and in answer 
to my summons was told that Mr. Morton had just gone 
out. As I was of opinion that the extent of his visit 
would be the residence of Mr. Wilson, I bent my way 
thither. Before I reached the house I was surprised to 
meet Harry returning. If I was surprised at the extreme 
shortness of the visit, I was still more so at the answers 
that Harry returned to my various enquiries. As I was 
on the most familiar terms with him, no invitation was 
necessary as aM excuse for me to enter with him ; and it 
was there that I heard from his own lips, the narrative 
of the occurrences that made sg deer an impression on 
his feelings, on the evening in question. He had called 
at the house of Mr. Wilson, and was told that Miss 
Wilson had gone out. The mere annunciation of that 
fact was the means of arousing his feelings, as he was 
aware that this was the evening that he usually visited 
her. This circumstance made the events doubly suspi- 
cious ; but the matter was made more so as he perceived 
lying on the sofa a gentleman’s glove. This was enough 
—there was a rival, and that without his knowledge. 
Mary had concealed the fact, and with a motive—and that 
motive in his mind was the fact that she loved another: 
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He was deaf to reason on the subject. All the facts of 
the occurrence were stampt on his mind—and all the 
logic I was master of had no effect. I left him on that 
night in no enviable state of mind—I was confident that 
there was some misunderstanding of the occurrence that 
made the head and front of the offending, but how to 
remove it was the question. 

The difficulty between the two lovers remained as yet 
unadjusted. Since the evening in question Harry Morton 
had not visited the residence of Mary. The fact was 
made the gossip of the friends of the parties. At first 
Mary was surprised at the conduct of Harry, and sought 
an interview. But when she saw the determined part 
that Harry was acting in avoiding a meeting, her pride 
took the alarm, and she also avoided all those places 
where the possibility was she would meet him. Things 
were in this state when I received an invitation to attend 
an evening party, to be given at the house of a mutual 
friend of the lovers. I instantly perceived in this a 
fitting opportunity for an interview, and possibility of a 
reconciliation. 

The evening came, and with it the collection of fair 
forms and happy faces, and none were more so to the 
casual observer than Mary Wilson. She was the life of 
the little circle of which she made the centre. The laugh 
and jest went round, and she was the first in a//. But 
to me the frequent and uneasy glances at the door, gave 
the intimation that some one was missing from that 
circle most prized by her. At length Mr. Morton was 


announced. As he extended the customary civilities of 
the evening to Mary, I saw, that despite her pride, the 
color came in deeper tints on her cheek ; but it was past, 
and she was again in the happiest mood. He in his 
turn was earnestly engaged in conversation with some 
ladies. But in his nervous and uneasy manner was to 


be seen the conflict that was going on within. The 
frequent pause in the conversation—the sidelong glances 
—the fits of obstruction—all told that all was not right. 
Singing being proposed, and Harry having ‘being an 
adept therein, he was necessarily called upon for the 
exercise of his abilities, 

After the song had went round, a laughing girl pro- 
posed a duet, and Harry and Mary were instantly 
named as the parties. At the mention of this Harry 
was evidently much agitated, and various were the 
methods he tried to evade the matter altogether; but the 
company insisted, and he at length consented. Mary 
was now to pass the ordeal. She feared that her voice 
and manner would betray the secret, and that all would 
read the issue. But the time had come for action and 
she prepared. Harry seated himself by her side, and 
they commenced. The song selected was that familiar 
old one, the “ Banks of the Blue ‘Moselle,”’ and one that 
they had often sung in the days that were past. The 
voice of Mary faltered at the onset, but she rallied, and 
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the song was ended. Harry was scarcely less moved than 
Mary. A train of old associations came crowding back 
upon his memory, and the evening passed off, at least to 
them, without pleasure. Mary soon after pleaded indis- 
position, and left the apartment. When she was gone, 
the spirits and life of Harry seemed gone also, and soon 
after he also took his leave and retired. As he was 
passing through the hall previous to leaving the house, 
he- was surprised to encounter Mary also leaving the 
house, and without an attendant. This fact, as connected 
with the visible alteration in her manners on the evening 
after the circumstances connected with the song, threw 
a new light on the mind of Harry. The whole truth 
flashed upon him at once. He had wronged her, and she 
had not been guilty. And nowshe was ill. His course 
was instantly taken. To cross the hall and proffer his 
attendance was the event of the next moment. At first 
she hesitated, but he insisted, and she consented. To 
his kind and solicitious enquiries after her health, she 
returned the usual answers, and the distance to her resi- 
dence was passed in comparative silence. On arriving 
at the house of Mr. Wilson, he entered in answer to the 
usual invitation. Silence reigned for some time after 
they were seated. Harry was ‘the first’ to break the 
charm that seemed to bind them. Advancing to the 
window where Mary was seated, he said, 

“Mary can you forgive me?” and then seating himself 
by her side, and taking her hand, he exclaimed, “I have 
been hasty—perhaps cruel, but be the past sarees and 
the future shall make the amends.” 

“Henry,” replied Mary, and she fixed her eyes upon 
him as if to read his thoughts. “ What has been the 
cause of this? Surely I have said or done nothing that 
would justify such a course.” 

Henry related all the occurrences of the-evening that 


“had led to this affair—the fact of his having called—of 


her absence—of the glove without the fellow. At this 
Mary left the room and soon returned, bearing in her 
hand the identical glove—but the countepart was in the 
other on which was the name of Henry Morton. One 
look was all that was necessary to convince him of the 
truth of Mary and his own rashness, and seizing the 
hand of Mary, he exclaimed, 

“Mary can you forget this—I see it all, fool that I was 
not to do so before—forgive but this once and I will—” 

“No protestations,” said Mary, who had totally reco- 
vered her spirits by this happy explanation. “I will 
forgive it all—but remember, Henry, no more times of 
absence, no more jealousy.” 

“Wo, no, Mary—my life for it,” 
“T have had quite enough of that.” 

When Henry left the house that night he. was the 
happiest man in the world; and Mary! the rose on her 
cheek blooms brightly as before, and none have had 
cause to regret the fruits of the Meeting. 


continued Henry. 
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